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‘ ), yE write at length elsewhere on the Labour 
Party Conference. But we feel that we 
cannot emphasize too much the idiocy—no 
other word is strong enough—of the comments made by 
the daily Press before and during the Conference. In 
the first place it was assumed that the resolution to 
abandon the party truce was a resolution to recall the 
Labour members from the Government; whereas, in 
fact, it virtually meant merely that the Labour Party 
does not propose in future to let seats at by-elections 
go by default. In the second place it was confidently 
prophesied that if the motion was carried “ the trade 
unions ” would secede and form a separate Trade Union 
Labour Party: this ridiculous expectation being based 
on an insignificant move made by Mr. Havelock Wilson 
and a few representatives of comparatively small unions, 
the substantial integrity of the Labour Party (as every- 
body in the slightest degree in touch with it well knew) 
being in no danger whatever. In the third place the 
division of opinion on this resolution was represented, 
most falsely and ignorantly, as a division between 
“ pacifists ” and “ pro-Allies.” It was nothing of the 
sort. The Labour Party has announced its War Aims. 
It sticks to them, and it knows that nothing but victory 
can secure them. 








* * * 


Fleet Street is deplorably ignorant of Labour politics. 
One of the Times's leaders this week was sufficient to 
reduce anyone who knew the ground to despair, so hope- 
lessly wrong-headed was it and at the same time so 
tactless. No persuasions of ours will induce journalists 
to inform themselves fully about the domestic concerns 
of the Labour Party ; but we do, in the name, not of the 
Labour Party but of our cause in the war, implore them 








to be more careful in their comments where their infor- 
mation consists of mere casual scraps the value of which 
they are not in a position to assess. The resolution this 
week was not aimed at turning the Government out. 
But even had it been—and there have been occasions, 
notably when the Government announced its mad de- 
termination to impose conscription on Ireland, when 
reasonable supporters of the war were fully justified in 
thinking almost any Government preferable—it would 
not have implied that the mass of Labour men had 
become “ pro-Germans ”’ or supporters of a compromise 
peace. The one thing which might lead to a crumbling 
in the Labour ranks is this continual accusation of pro- 
Germanism against people who are as set on seeing 
our full aims secured as any man in the Government or 
in the most rhapsodical newspaper office. We must 
have differences of opinion, and it is inevitable that men 
should think the opinions of those who differ from them 
to be disastrous. Labour men are used to defamation— 
most of them can stand it pretty well. But we do appeal 
to our journalistic colleagues, even those in Carmelite 
House, to realise the danger of applying terms like 

“ pacifist,” “‘ pro-German ”’ and “ traitor” to men who, 

whatever views they may hold as to the character and 

abilities of Mr. George, the policy of the War Cabinet 

abroad and in Ireland, and a score of other questions, 

are resolved to secure everything that we are officially 
pledged to secure by this war. 


* * * 


The presence of M. Kerensky at the Conference 
came as a great surprise, the fact that he had been in 
London for several days having been known to only 
a small circle. The Conference rose to him with great 


enthusiasm, the interruptions coming from a few 
pedantic malcontents who forgot not merely their 
manners but the efforts and the heroism of Kerensky 
in the 


early days of the Russian Revolution. 
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M. Kerensky’s remarks on Wednesday were brief and 
dignified, but on Thursday his speech was a fiery 
oration, in justification of Russian democracy, and 
confidently prophetic of its soon freeing itself from 
the present dictatorship of what was, after all, only a 
fraction of the proletariat, against which every other 
Labour and Socialist element in the nation was in revolt ; 
and of the Russian people soon taking up again their 
position as active allies of the Western democracies. 


* * * 


In conversation M. Kerensky stated that the present 
Bolshevik administration was that of a small minority, 
and that it maintained itself by its possession of the 
only armed forces, with the machine-guns and the 
cannon. When he left Russia this power was breaking 
up in many cities, and revolts were spreading in all 
directions. The disbanded soldiers, on resuming their 
lives as peasants, had ceased to feel as they had felt 
whilst in uniform ; and the Soviets which the regiments 
had elected no longer represented the peasants. It 
was, however, a mistake to assume that, in Russia, 
whatever was not Bolshevik was pro-German. The 
whole Russian proletariat was fundamentally anti- 
German. The whole Russian people still felt them- 
selves at war with the German Government, and still 
in alliance with the Entente Powers. They naturally 
desired peace, but they could not get peace so long as 
the German troops and the German agents were practi- 
cally doing what they chose with Russia and the 
peasants’ property. The Executive Committee of the late 
Constituent Assembly was still maintaining itself in 
existence ; and this body, representing all the sections of 
the Socialist and Labour Movement except the Bolshe- 
viks, was exercising more and more influence. He hoped 
that Russia would remain a proletarian democracy. 
M. Kerensky’s “‘ message ”’ to the Allies that Russia will 
be in the war again, and that the Allies must assist 
her, can only mean that he hopes for an arranged inter- 
vention. The question is: How far is he right in his 
diagnosis of the position of the Bolsheviks whom 
he regards as being at the end of their tether, with the 
great mass of the population against them? Only 
events can determine that. If they fall, intervention, 
or rather organised assistance, may become easy ; 
so long as they stand any attempt at intervening 
without their consent must produce a ticklish situation 
which might be used to our disadvantage. 


* * * 


The defeat of the Austro-Hungarian offensive has 
been a very complete thing. The enemy appear to 
have lost every yard of ground that they overran, 
every gun and cart that they captured, and a good many 
guns of their own; besides suffering extremely heavy 
casualties in killed, wounded, and prisoners. It is a 
fine record for the Italian Army, whose spirit and self- 
confidence should be completely restored by it; con- 
versely, it is a most damaging blow for Austria. We 
should be careful, however, not to exaggerate the extent 
to which the tables have been turned. For various 
strategic reasons it would be imprudent for General 
Diaz to make any attempt to move beyond the 
Piave to a new line without a much greater preponder- 
ance of strength than any that he can be credited with. 
Therefore the sequel of the battle will be another 
standstill, perhaps followed after an interval by another 
Austrian offensive. But the latter is unlikely to be 


very ambitious or dangerous, unless Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff see their way once more to provide a “ spear- 
head ”’ of German troops. 


That is the military balance-sheet of the episode ; 
but of course there is a political one behind. The 
defeat of the armies of the Dual Monarchy has syn- 
chronised with an acute crisis in its internal affairs. 
The sources of trouble are many—temporary food 
shortages amounting to famine ; intense war-exhaustion, 
both material and moral; and a growing spirit of 
insurrection manifesting itself in different ways and 
degrees alike among Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, and Jugo- 
Slavs. The Austrian Premier, Herr von Seidler, has 
had to resign, because the revolt of the Poles deprived 
him of the possibility of a Reichsrath majority; the 
Emperor Charles pressed him to stay ; but he insisted on 
resigning, and, as we write, his place has not been filled. 
As regularly happens when the Austrian skies darken, 
there have been voices in England saluting the prospect 
of a separate peace with the Hapsburgs. We wonder 
how long it will be before the people who talk thus 
realise that the Hapsburg dynasty is bound to Germany 
by every condition of its existence ; that for it to desert 
Germany would be to commit suicide; and that for 
us to talk about a separate peace with it is not to bring 
such an impossible and reactionary peace a whit the 
nearer, but simply to dishearten and alienate our 
natural and only true allies within the Dual Monarchy 
—the subject Polish, Czecho-Slovak, and Jugo-Slav 
peoples. It may be noticed that among the parrots 
of this thoughtless cry no less a person than Mr. Hughes 
of Australia has been enrolling himself. His case, 
we fear, illustrates the ease with which the most 
vehement of patriots may go astray if he has not a 
real grip on the supreme issue of freedom and justice 
between peoples, for which we conceive the British 
Empire and its Allies to be fighting. 


% * * 


In Die Hilfe for June 13th we note the following 
remarks by Herr Friedrich Naumann : 

Even in peace time our diplomatic machine so escaped 
central control, was so stiff in its working and so inadequate in 
size, that we often had to see our activities in world polities 
condemned to comparative futility. And now during the 
war the relations between the Foreign Office and the Military 
Command have been progressively changing to the disad- 
vantage of the Foreign Office. Overburdened with returned 
diplomats, the Foreign Office has become less capable than 
ever of absorbing new elements, whereas the Military Command 
is developing, within the part of the world accessible to it, a 
military-political intelligence service and agency of its own, 
not bound by any domestic traditions. As a matter of fact, 
what we have now is practically two Foreign Offices working 
side by side with almost the same sphere of action, but one 
with a markedly greater freedom of movement and available 
force than the other. This constitutes the present crisis for 
our diplomatic service. 

This should console those who are prone to think 


German machinery flawless. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—From the recent 
debates in the Lords and Commons a certain understand- 
ing of the Government's extraordinary course of policy 
in Ireland can be drawn. Lord Curzon was more 
intelligible and intelligent on the subject than Mr. 
Shortt or Mr. Lloyd George. In April the Government 
intended, or hoped it intended, to proceed both with 
Conscription and with Home Rule. A certain amount of 
trouble in connection with the former measure was 
anticipated ; but Mr. Lloyd George gave it to be under- 
stood that he would be glad enough of the occasion to 
deal faithfully with Irish rebels and separatists. How- 
ever, the opposition over here assumed a character 
unexpected by the Government. The Mansion House 
Conference assembled, Labour demonstrated ; finally 
and above all, Mr. De Valera took Maynooth by storm, 
and the Bishops presented him with spiritual weapons 
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for the fight. The Government had, in the first place, 
under-estimated the strength of Sinn Fein; and, in the 
second, failed to realise that, as regards the attempted 
enforcement of Conscription from Westminster, all 
Nationalists would be as Sinn Feiners. Lord Curzon’s 
ease for letting Conscription lie in abeyance was a very 
sound one, and was precisely the case formerly made by 
the dismissed Ex-Viceroy, Lord Wimborne, against 
bringing forward Conscription at all. 


* * * 


The case offered for the change of front on the Home 
Rule question is much weaker. It depends on the 
German plot, of which Lord Wimborne said: “It 
seems strange, in view of the excellent secret service in 
Ireland, that neither I nor any member of the Irish 
Executive, as far as I am aware, knew of its existence 
until it was discovered by the British Government.” 
The position in Ireland on Lord Wimborne’s departure 
was much the same as it had been since April, 1916, and 
why, then, did the Government suddenly determine 
that Home Rule would be too dangerous a gift? Lord 
Curzon’s answer was that the real plot—the thing which 
led to the Sinn Fein arrests and caused the abandonment 
of the Home Rule project—was only discovered in May ; 
it caused surprise and consternation in the War Cabinet. 
The incident of the collapsible boat occurred, however, 
on April 12th, five days before the announcement of 
a Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons. Moreover, 
even after the Sinn Fein arrests, Mr. Bonar Law con- 
tinued to assert in the House of Commons that the 
Government contemplated Home Rule. 


* *x * 


There has been trouble in the Luxury Tax Committee. 
Mr. Tyson Wilson, the Labour member, has resigned ; 
so have Miss Violet Markham and Mrs. Vaughan Nash ; 
and one of the sub-committees appointed to prepare a 
schedule has thrown up the sponge. We should be 
the last to show a lack of ak «- towards any sensible 
attempt to reduce wasteful expenditure and save 
labour. But we are certain that an elaborate schedule 
and widely diffused indirect taxation are not the right 
methods of going to work. In France every trading 
interest is in revolt against the mechanism and the 
scheduled rates; and a Bill has now been presented 
for the transformation of the tax into a universal 
ad valorem duty on all sales of commodities to the 
— The tendency to shift our burdens from the 
ncome and Super Taxes (where we pay in proportion 
to the family means) to the price of commodities (where 
we pay in proportion to the family mouths) must be 
strongly resisted. It would be far better to abandon 
the Luxury Tax altogether than to extend it, because 
of the difficulty of discrimination, to every shilling’s- 
worth of soap or scrubbing brushes, boots or clothes. 
The only valid argument for a Luxury Tax is 
the desirability of actually diminishing ‘the em- 
gent of labour for private uses unnecessary 
or health and efficiency. This object (which does 
hot warrant a tax on old pictures or secondhand 
books) can be most effectively attained by increas- 
ing a properly graduated Income Tax. If further 
measures are called for, what the economist would 
Suggest would be : (a) an extension of the principle of 
the present “ Assessed Taxes” on armorial bearings 
to specified items like the maintenance of supplementary 
dwe ng-houses, domestic servants, greenhouses, club 
subseriptions, &c.; (b) an extension of the present 
Excise Duties (assessed at the factory) to a few specific 
products which ought not to be made at all in such a 
war time. To pervert a Luxury Tax into a source of 
revenue (other than the revenue incidental to its effect 
4S @ sumptuary law) is bad economics and bad finance. 








THE KUHLMANN SPEECH 


SPEECH like that delivered by the German 
A Foreign Secretary in the Reichstag last Mon- 
day is naturally read in foreign countries as if 
it were primarily addressed to them. In reality, it seems 
to have been addressed rather to the speaker's own 
people. The Hertling-Kiihlmann-Payer combination 
came into office last year at a time when the prestige of 
the military chiefs was rather low. The great seveliien 
in their favour, which accompanied their triumphs this 
spring, shook it most seriously ; the more so as it was 
the Army, to whose brusque intervention, after the long 
Brest-Litovsk palaver, had been ascribed the credit for 
the eventual capitulation of Russia. Now German mili- 
tary prospects are beginning to look less rosy. Those on 
the Western Front are still substantial, but they are 
much less so than they were two months ago. And the 
submarine war, which is the other string to the General 
Staff's bow, has during the current quarter been a defi- 
nite failure, the tonnage sunk being less than the tonnage 
completed. 
Hence an attempt to reassert the importance of the 
statesman’s art alongside that of the soldier's in achiev- 
ing victory for Germany. The earlier part of the speech, 
with its long discussion of the problems of Central and 
Eastern Europe (most of it skipped in the majority of 
English papers as of no interest for the British people), 
was directed, apart from details (such as the monitions 
conveyed to Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria regarding 
Poland, the Caucasus and the Dobrudja respectively) 
to suggesting that the work of the German Foreign Office 
in these regions had been extremely well done, and that 
it deserved credit for much that gives Germany satis- 
faction there. Herr von Kiihlmann was especially 
careful to intimate that the annexation of the Baltic Pro 
vinces, which is such a popular feature in Germany, so 
far from having been forced on him by the military, had 
always been a pet idea of his own. Turning then to the 
military situation, he gave a broad hint that in his judg- 
ment, if the ending of the war were left to the military, 
it would last till beyond next year; and lest it should be 
said that he was flouting military opinion in the matter, 
he proceeded to quote Moltke to the effect that a war to 
the death between two Great Powers might last seven, 
or even thirty, years. And in this way he came to his 
discussion of peace terms. Here, too, he was addressing 
his countrymen rather than us. Knowing England as 
he does, he could scarcely be unaware that a statement 
so uncompromising in its only explicit features and so 
obviously tricky in all the others would exercise no lure 
in this country—at any rate, on trained minds. But 
what he must be conscious of is the great gulf fixed 
between the dominant body of German opinion and— 
not the kind of peace which the Allies want, but the kind 
of peace which he himself wants ; that is to say, a 
“German peace” on terms which he thinks could be 
obtained within a measurable time. To bridge, or at 
any rate to narrow, this gulf seems to have been his chief 
object at the moment. 
he difference between Herr von Kiihlmann and 
those whose opinions he was trying to subvert or con- 
vert is not a difference in principle regarding annexa- 
tion, or aggression, or Kaiserism, or Germany's mission 
to dominate the earth, but a difference between possi- 
bilism and impossibilism solely. And from the stand- 
point of us, who are Kaiserism’s opponents, its possi- 
bilist champion is more dangerous than its impossibilists. 
It is true that Herr von Kiihlmann disclaimed expressly 
in so many words any German ambition for world-rule. 
But only a few minutes before he did so he had been 
reciting with much smacking of the lips the string of 
settlements which he has brought or is bringing about 
in Central and Eastern Europe, and whose perpetuation, 
as he cannot but realise, would assure to Germany the 
fullest world-domination that anybody could ask for 
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her. To assure that perpetuation, by making peace 
with the Western Powers at the earliest possible date 
on terms leaving the East untouched, is Herr von 
Kiihlmann’s manifest aim—an aim in which there are 
some reasons for supposing that Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff personally concur to a much greater extent 
than might be inferred from the attitude of their Pan- 
German followers in the German Press. 

What then are the main features in current German 
opinion which obstruct the approach to this policy ? 

ey are principally four : 

(a) An exaggeration of the prospects of the German 
military offensive. 


(b) An extreme exaggeration of the prospects of the 
unrestricted submarine warfare. 


(c) An undervaluation of the difference which the 
United States will make to the course of the war. 


(d) A most violent emphasis upon the alleged guilt 
of Great Britain for bringing the war about, with as 
its corollary a widespread refusal to consider any terms 
with this country which fall short of a “delenda est 
Anglia” ideal. It will be noticed that Herr von Kiihl- 
mann dealt explicitly with points (a) and (d), while 
passing over the subjects of (b) and (c) in a silence 
whose meaning is unmistakable. One needs to realise 
how very prominent both the magnifying of submarine 
hopes and the belittling of America have been among 
the stock-in-trade of all German discussion in order 
to appreciate the sensational character of a full-dress 
war-speech by a German Minister which contributes 
not a syllable to either of them. As for (d), Herr von 
Kiihlmann’s statement that Russia was the chief author 
of the war, that France was the chief abettor, and that 
Great Britain’s guilt, though black, only took third 
place a long way behind the others, is of course a reversal 
of the order which has been fixed in German popular 
legend since the war. But it is not the first time this 
year that German statesmanship has shown itself 
aware of the inconvenience of this legend, and desirous 
of making it easier to comé to terms with the nation 
which, since Brest-Litovsk, appears the outstanding 
obstacle to Brest-Litovsk’s endorsement by the world. 
Some while ago, @ propos of the great publicity per- 
mitted to the Lichnowsky Memorandum, we noted 
in these columns quite a number of evidences that the 
German authorities, military as well as civil, wanted 
to narrow the gulf of animosity between England and 
Germany. 

While Herr von Kihlmann was thus labouring to 
render German opinion more amenable to his own kind 
of peace, there was no sign of his drawing in the slightest 
degree nearer to ours. If the faults of German peace- 
speeches have hitherto been unlimited negation in 
meeting the Allied programme and unlimited vagueness 
in formulating their own, these faults were more con- 
spicuous than ever last Monday. Herr von Kiihlmann’s 
“* prerequisite condition *’ about the absolute integrity 
of all the territory of Germany and her Allies sweeps 
away the questions of Alsace-Lorraine, the German 
Colonies, Trentino, Trieste, Jerusalem, Bagdad, and 
Armenia in a single phrase. On the other hand, his 
triple formula to describe what Germany wants to 
get is (as was well pointed out by the Manchester Guar- 
dian) one of the most elastic, and therefore the least 
satisfactory, that could be framed. It would cover, 
and presumably is meant to cover, any gain of any 
kind that Germany saw herself able to snatch as the 
result of military or diplomatic action, when the time 
for negotiation came. The method has been so per- 
fectly exemplified both in the Russian and in the 
Rumanian case that the Allies would be crazy if they 
ran their vessel upon its shoals and quicksands open- 
eyed. One hou att forget in this connection that 


they must allow for their manifesting at any peace- 
conference one class of weaknesses by which neither 


Russia nor Rumania were embarrassed, the weaknesses 
inherent in the diplomacy of a numerous Alliance. 

Our view that Herr von Kiihlmann’s speech was 
primarily meant for its German hearers, and was 
directed to undermining the four current German 
opinions which we have enumerated, is confirmed b 
the sequel. The parties championing the challenged 
opinions took u the challenge so fiercely that on one 
of the four cardinal points, the possibility or necessity 
of a military victory, the Foreign Secretary had formally 
to eat his words in the Reichstag the very next day. 
But that was far from allaying the agitation; and 
at the time of writing it seems not impossible that he 
may be driven to resign. This explosion of wrath 
against even such a strictly limited departure from 
Pan-German orthodoxy may help us to understand 
what would to-day be the position of a German states- 
man who should in any real way approximate to the 
Allied programme. The cold fact is that such a states- 
man could not live five minutes in the political sense, 
if indeed in any other. Nothing will alter that, until 
the German nation begins definitely to feel itself a 
defeated and not a victorious nation; and until then 
it is idle for us to enter on negotiations with any hope 
of getting as their result the kind of future world which 
we desire. 


THE 
LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 


IRCUMSTANCES conspired to give, to the 
( first Conference of the Labour Party under 
its new constitution, an expectation of heat 
and conflict which was as unwarranted as it was un- 
desirable. The Conference, following so quickly on 
those at Nottingham and London in January and 
February last, had for its main task the definite formu- 
lation of the Party’s programme of “ Reconstruction.” 
But the presentation of the report of the Executive 
Committee enabled practically every controversial issue 
to be raised; and the occasion was naturally taken 
for debates, which were neither ill-natured nor heated, 
over the internal differences of opinion from which 
no movement is free. But the sensation-mongers 
were destined to be disappointed. 

What had seemed to the newspapers the most sensa- 
tional of the issues was, in reality, a very incidental 
matter. Among those who were invited to the Con- 
ference as “ fraternal delegates’ were the leaders of 
the Labour Parties of two of the principal neutral 
countries, Mr. Branting (Sweden) and Mr. Troelstra 
(Holland). Immediately our Press raised the cry 
that the leader of the Dutch Labour Party was a “ pro- 
German.” There are, of course, people who honestly 
regard all neutrals who are not obvious partisans for 
ourselves as being demonstrably unneutral. As 4 
matter of fact, it is the Dutch Labour Party, under 
Mr. Troelstra’s leadership, which most promptly and 
most vigorously denounced the crimes of German 
aggression, which has done more than any other for 
the succour and defence of the victims of Belgium, 
and which is very largely responsible for preventing 
the absorption of Holland, even as Luxemburg has 
been absorbed, in the economic and strategic organi- 
sation, if not in the military force, of the Central Em- 
pires. These things are understood in the Foreign 
Office; and accordin ly, when Mr. Henderson took 
the precaution of asking in advance whether any 
difficulty would be raised to Mr. Troelstra’s visit, he 
was definitely informed, on War Cabinet authority, 
that no such difficulty would be made. However, 
continuity is not a strong point of this Government. 
When the invitation to Mr. Troelstra was made public, 
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a great clamour arose. Because his neutrality allows 
him to talk to Germans on the same terms that he talks 
to our own countrymen, there are people who feel 
that he ought to be warned off British territory. The 

War Cabinet, yielding to this clamour, reversed its 
decision and stopped the visit. To the Labour Party 

Conference this seemed an insult and a blunder. It 

js not the way to encourage Mr. Troelstra to think 
better of our case and ourselves than he is assumed 
todo. Even were Mr. Troelstra’s views all that they 
are misrepresented to be, it is difficult to see what he 
could have got from his visit but an impression of the 
sincerity and generosity of British Labour War Aims 
and the determination of this country to keep going 
until those aims are secured. We do not strengthen 
our position in the world by personally rebuffing all 
the neutrals whom we cannot discover to be our parti- 
sans. Unfortunately, Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
pandered to the Jingo prejudice, and Mr. Troelstra 
was informed that he would not be permitted to land 
on British soil, even for the innocuous purpose of 
conveying a “ fraternal greeting” from the Dutch to 
the British Labour Party. 

What inflamed the feeling against Mr. Troelstra 
of a certain section of the public was another miscon- 
ception. It was widely assumed that the Labour 
Party Conference was about to renew the discussion 
of proposals for an International Socialist Congress. 
As a matter of fact, this subject was not, and has 
never been, on the Agenda. Save for such incidental 
references to it as could not be prevented on the motion 
to adopt the Annual Report, the arrangements for the 
Conference—which, as already stated, was to be devoted 
to “ Reconstruction ” at home—allowed no opportunity 
for any debate on the International. The enthusiastic 
reception that the Conference gave to MM. Kerensky, 
Vandervelde, Thomas, Renaudel, and De Brouckére as 
“fraternal delegates’’ was, perhaps, as useful in 
demonstrating international sympathy as any polyglot 
discussion could have been. 

But the most exciting controversy, as it seemed 
to the newspaper Press, was also a matter of misconcep- 
tion. The proposed ending of the “ Party Truce” 
was assumed to be the occasion for a trial of strength 
between those who wished, and those who did not 
wish, to call upon the eight Labour Ministers to withdraw 
from the Government. In fact, the so-calied “* Party 
Truce” has been nothing more important than an 
agreement between the officials of the Unionist, the 
Liberal, and the Labour Parties, made at the very 
beginning of the war, long before there was any thought 
of a Coalition Government, that, on the occasion of 
by-elections, no official support or approval would 
be given to an attempt to wrest the seat from the 
Party to which it belonged. This agreement has, in 
fact, long since expired—it expired before Mr. Lloyd 
George formed his Ministry—and it had not been 
formally renewed. The Labour Party Executive has, 
however, hitherto continued to act upon it; but in 
view of the growing difficulty of the situation, and the 
approach of a General Election when every possible 
seat will necessarily have to be contested, the Con- 
ference was asked to come to a public decision 
on the matter. This was not intended to have any 
bearing on the continued tenure of office of Labour 
Ministers. The Conference itself was emphatic on 
the subject. It trampled on any idea of a continuance 
of the electoral truce, and was manifestly girdin 
A its loins for the strongest possible fight at the Genera 

ection which was universally prophesied for Novem- 
ber next. 

It must, however, be recognised that the newspaper 
misconceptions, the inflammatory accounts of internal 
dissensions, and the flagrant exaggerations of the 
descriptive reports of the Conference are all part of 





the policy to which the Labour Party will be increasingly 
subjected, of seeking to divert attention from its 
Reconstruction resolutions. This series of bold yet 
well-considered proposals, dealing in the most striking 
manner with the various departments of home affairs, 
and in each case “ going to the root of the matter,”’ 
led to some interesting discussions at the Conference, 
of which the newspapers’ reports give hardly any 
idea; but the criticisms were mainly on phraseology 
or on matters of detail, and it was surprising to find 
how great was the approach to unanimity among 
the delegates on the main propositions. This compre- 
hensive programme of practical Co-operation, based 
on the systematic maintenance of a Definite Standard 
of Life, and the retention by the Government of such 
great services as the railways, the coal supply, and 
the new electricity generating stations, with the 
devotion of “ Surplus Wealth to the Common Good” 
—which takes the breath away of the average Liberal 
or Unionist Member, so completely does it ignore 
his shibboleths—is making something like a triumphal 
progress among the constituencies. Already two or 
three Liberal Associations have come over, practically 
en bloc, to the local Labour Parties. Other Liberal 
Associations have demanded a similar programme. 
The newly-enfranchised elector, man or woman (of 
whom it is now found that there will be far more than 
was predicted—the total of the new registers being 
estimated at nearer twenty millions than sixteen), 
is here provided with the sort of programme that the 
“non-political ” person desires: one that goes beyond 
the political cry of the moment, and offers a series 
of solutions of the homely problems of the land, the 
railways, the taxes, the discharged soldier, the rates 
of wages, house-rents, the price of food, and so on. 
It is here that the Labour Party will be differentiated 
from the other political parties at the General Election. 

Assuming the war to be still in progress, there can 
be, in practice, no important difference between the 
official party programmes on this supreme issue. There 
will be, in all three parties, extremists on both wings— 
Jingo and Pacifist. But the official programmes 
of all three parties cannot be otherwise than practically 
identical, concentrating on the resolute maintenance 
of the war, the acceptance (tacit or avowed) of President 
Wilson's leadership as to war aims ; and a quite genuine 
willingness, however it may be disguised, to entertain 
any honest proposals (but no others) for a settlement 
on that basis. In this respect Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Asquith will not be able to differ—much as they 
will seek to seem to do so—save in words and phrases 
from Mr. Henderson. But neither the Coalition 
Government under Mr. Lloyd George, nor the Liberal 
Opposition under Mr. Asquith, will be prepared to 
put before the country any constructive programme 
of Social Reform at all comparable in breadth and 
completeness with that which the Labour Party 
Conference has, with so near an approach to practical 
unanimity, this week endorsed. Yet the Parliament 
to be elected this autumn will have to deal, not only 
with the war and the peace, but also with demobilisation 
and reconstruction. Up and down the country the 
electors are already being educated in the Labour 
Party programme. We shall, accordingly, see more 
and more attempts to put it aside as untimely, more 
and more appeals for concentration on the war a 
which no election contests could be genuinely fought), 
and more and more conspiracies to “smother” so 
inconvenient a political challenge. Whatever measure 
of success may attend these manceuvres—and great 
is the power of our supreme “ political strategist "— 
the four hundred Labour Candidates, who are now 
being arranged for, will carry their Reconstruction 
Programme into every cottage in more than half the 
constituencies in the country. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE 
ZIONIST IDEA 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
TT pronouncement of the British Government on 


the subject of Zionism last November marked a 

very definite stage in the progress of the Zionist 
idea. At length, after decades of striving and centuries 
of hope, Jewish nationalism, the yearning of the Jewish 
people for its national home, received recognition as a 
legitimate aspiration, as a political fact, by one of the Great 
Powers. By a stroke of the pen Zionism was promoted 
to the rank of recognised nationalisms and the Jewish 
people took its place among the other small peoples of 
the world around whose welfare and whose future the 
greater part of the present world-embracing struggle is being 
fought. The effect of this great red-letter event in Jewish 
history was instantaneous both on Jew and non-Jew. 
Before the official recognition of Zionism as an end to be 
forwarded Jewry was sharply divided between Zionists 
and non-Zionists. In the emancipated Jewries of Western 
Europe anti-Zionists outnumbered Zionists tenfold. But 
both parties were themselves a hundred and a thousand 
fold outnumbered by the neutrals, those to whom neither 
Zionism nor anti-Zionism was a matter of practical concern. 
These last formed the party in Jewry on whom Mr. Balfour’s 
letter had the greatest effect. In them it lit a fire. It 
quickened them with a national consciousness. The Jew 
of the Diaspora could no longer remain neutral. He had 
to make up his mind for or against Zionism. And in 
overwhelming numbers he voted for the recognition of 
Jewry as a people. In the United States preparatory 
steps had been taken for the calling of an American Jewish 
Congress, and these steps showed that the Congress would 
be overwhelmingly Zionist in its complexion. In Russia, 
the country in which the anti-Zionists had always been 
compelled to admit the existence of a strong Zionist 
movement, but attributed it to despair, to the instinctive 
clutching at a straw, despite emancipation which the 
Assimilationists hailed as the death-knell of Zionism, a 
similar phenomenon displayed itself. In Russia also a 
Jewish Congress was to be convened. The elections have 
been held, but the disturbed condition of the country 
has prevented the delegates from meeting. But here, 
as in the United States, the elections resulted in an over- 
whelming majority for the Zionists. 

The line taken by the great Jewries of the United States 
and of Russia was followed by the Jewries, in numbers 
relatively insignificant, of the other Allied and neutral 
lands. In Salonika a Jewish Congress which happened 
to be sitting last November immediately cabled an expression 
of its gratitude and its adhesion to the British Government 
policy. The Jews of the other parts of Greece sent a 
deputation to the British Minister to voice similar 
sentiments. The Jewish population of Morocco as one 
body ranged itself on the same side. In this country, 
outside a relative handful of irreconcilables, anti-Zionism 
as a policy has practically ceased to exist. Almost before 
the ink of Mr. Balfour’s pen had dried, resolutions of 
gratitude and support began to pour in from Jewish 
congregations, institutions, and societies of all characters, 
and scattered throughout the country, almost all of which 
had hitherto been hostile, or, at best, neutral. The Jewish 
Board of Deputies, the Anglo-Jewish Parliament, put 
on record its grateful thanks to the Government. English 
Jews of prominence, hitherto rarissimae aves in the Zionist 
ranks, gave in their adhesion formally or virtually. Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, Lord Reading, Sir Alfred Mond, dis- 
tinguished outside of Jewry, and others still more to the 
fore in Anglo-Jewish life, came to the support of the Zionist 
leaders. Their example was followed by equally prominent 
Jews in other countries, probably without exception 


previously among the opponents of Zionism. The leaders 
of Italian Jewry, including Signor Luzzatti, the ex-Premier, 
placed their services at the disposal of M. Sokolow, the 
Zionist leader, in his negotiations with the Italian 
Government. The Jewish leaders of Paris, the very ark 
of assimilation, sent one of their number, Professor Sylvain 
Lévi, of the Sorbonne, as their representative on the Zionist 
Commission which is now in Palestine. Lastly, within 
the past few wecks the American Jewish Committee, the 
centre of anti-Zionist activity in the United States, has 
capitulated and given its wholehearted adhesion to the 
British Government’s policy. 

If there has been what may be termed a landslide towards 
Zionism among the neutrals and the opponents throughout 
the Diaspora, it goes without saying that the Zionists of 
the world have welcomed the British pronouncement 
with enthusiasm. The reception of Zionists has not been 
confined to those of the Allied and neutral countries. The 
leaders of Zionism in Germany, at a conference specially 
held in Berlin, resolved that “ The German Zionist 
Association greets with satisfaction the fact that the 
British Government has recognised in an official Declaration 
the right of the Jewish people to a national existence in 
Palestine.” The Jiidische Rundschau, the official organ 
of the German Zionists, commenting on the British Govern- 
ment’s Declaration, said :— 

It is the first occasion on which a great Power has officially de- 
clared itself in relation to Zionism. For the first time the claim of the 
Jewish nation to a renewal of its national existence in Palestine 
has been lifted by a European Government into the circle of the 
weighty political problems of the present, and it must be admitted 
that the recognition of this claim by the British Government is an 
event of world historic importance. 

It was an open secret that when the British Government 
decided to endorse the Zionist programme she did so with 
the agreement of her Allies. Since the publication of 
Mr. Balfour’s letter France and Italy have formally and 
officially identified themselves with the policy outlined 
therein. In a less formal manner the Greek Foreign 
Minister and the Serbian Government, through its repre- 
sentative in Washington, have ranged themselves on the 
same side. The Russian Provisional Government, when 
something like order still reigned in the former dominions 
of the Czar, instructed its representatives appointed to 
the Inter-Allied Conference which was never held to press 
for the recognition of the Jewish claim to Palestine. The 
sympathy of President Wilson is also very well known; 
but the United States are not at war with Turkey. Even 
the Central Powers have been forced to recognise that 
such a power as Zionism exists, and to make some 
concessions to it. Other Powers, not sovereign, but even 
more interested in the future of Palestine, have shown 
unmistakably their sympathy with Zionist aspirations. 
The Pope, in an interview which he granted to M. Sokolow, 
declared that the Jewish efforts for establishing a national 
home for the Jews in Palestine were viewed by him 
sympathetically. The Syrian Christians and the Moslems 
of Palestine, interested almost equally with the Jews in 
the future of the land, have in the person of their repre- 
sentatives ranged themselves side by side with the Zionists 
on platforms in England, while the reports from Egypt 
and Palestine show the most friendly relations between 
the Zionist Commission and the Moslem and Native Christian 
authorities in the country. The British Government 
has not marked time since the issue of its Declaration 
six months ago. As soon as the British power in this 
region was firmly established, a Commission, representative 
of the Zionists of the world, very appropriately under 
the leadership of Dr. Weizmann, was sent to Palestine. 
The instructions which the Commission were given show 
how wide are its powers and how earnest is the Government 
in its projects for the restoration of the Jews. The 
Commission has been sent to Palestine to form a link 
between the British authorities and the Jewish population 
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of Palestine ; to co-ordinate the relief work and to assist 
in the repatriation of exiles and refugees; to assist in 
restoring and developing the Colonies, and in organising 
the Jewish population in general; to assist the Jewish 
organisations in the resumption of their activities ; to help 
in establishing friendly relations with the Arabs and other 
non-Jewish communities; to collect information, and 
report upon the possibilities of the further development 
of the Jewish settlement and of the country in general ; 
and to inquire into the feasibility of the scheme of 
establishing a Jewish University. And in this Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Cabinet have behind them a practically 
unanimous people. For leaders of all political parties, 
heads of all religious denominations, men of thought and 
men of action, have all given their support to the Govern- 
ment. On the subject of a Jewish Palestine the Press 
of the kingdom is all but unanimous. The Labour Party 
in its Memorandum of War Aims issued last February 
demanded that “‘ Palestine should be set free and form 
a Free State, under international guarantee, to which 
such of the Jewish people as desire to do so may return 
and may work out their own salvation free from interference 
by those of alien race or religion.” And the resolution 
of the British Labour Party has been adopted almost 
verbally by the American Federation of Labour. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that world Jewry, 
the Allied Governments, and the English people are 
practically unanimous in favour of the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people. But 
on the constitutional form of that Home unanimity has 
not yet been attained. It is generally agreed that, for 
the present at any rate, an independent Jewish State is 
quite out of the question. The protection of a Power 
or Powers is felt by all, Jew or non-Jew, to be essential. 
But here there are differences of opinion. One party 
advocates internationalisation, under the control of a 
League of Nations preferably, but internationalisation. A 
second pins its faith to a condominium. There have even 
been advocates of partition—a crime which publication, 
it is to be hoped, will render impossible—between two 
Powers. Finally, there are those who advocate the 
protection of the whole of Palestine by one Power only. 
To the political idealist the first course seems naturally 
most attractive; but in a world constituted as is the 
present one, there are grave drawbacks. Internationalisa- 
tion of territory has not in the past proved satisfactory 
in practice, and the Powers should be very careful before 
they attempt an experiment of this sort on the body of 
a people which has shown no desire for it—in fact has 
shown .a very decided preference for another course. 
Condominiums in international affairs are at present in 
very bad odour, and no time need be wasted in considering 
such aproposal. To state the third course is quite sufficient. 
There remains, therefore, but the last—the protectorate 
in some form or other by a single Power. By a process 
of exhaustion, if by no other, this seems the only satisfactory 
solution of the problem, and the only point left to consider 
is which is to be the Power to be entrusted with the 
responsibility for the future of the Jewish people and of 
Palestine. From two points of view this should be 
considered: the wishes of the people directly concerned, 
the record of the Power to be nominated in its relationships 
with alien peoples. We will take the latter first. Of all 
the political systems of the world the British, with the 
exception perhaps of the American, is the only one which 
provides for diversities of race, of civilisation, of political 
system, without encroaching on the liberties of any of 
them, while securing justice as between one element and 
another and protection against any external menace. 
In the British Empire there is room for political systems 
as diverse as those of Quebec, Australia, Sierra Leone, 
Egypt, India, the native Indian States, Rhodesia, Gibraltar, 
and Koweit. Politically there should be no difficulty 





in finding room for a happy Palestine, with all its local 
peculiarities, also within it. As for the people, both those 
of all faiths in Palestine, and the Jews or Zionists every- 
where, with them all the evidence shows that there is 
practical unanimity in favour of a British protectorate. 
In Palestine itself, Jew, Christian, and Moslem have time 
and again shown their desire for British rule and British 
protection. The English sympathies of the people of 
Palestine have long been a truism. To the Jews, especially 
those in the lands of oppression, Britain has always been 
looked up to as the protector. For two and a-half centuries 
Britain has been known throughout Jewry as a land in 
which the Jew has been safe, secure from molestation, 
free to worship God in his own way without fear and without 
persecution. The friendship of Great Britain for the 
Jews is of long standing, and has always been reciprocated. 
If the choice of a protector is left to the Jews of the world 
there can be no doubt of their selection. The answer has, 
in fact, already been given by the demonstrations en masse 
of the Jews of Petrograd, of Odessa, of Kiew, and of a 
score of other great Russian towns, by the speeches of 
M. Sokolow, the Jate Dr. Tchlenow and Dr. Weizmann, 
the official leaders of the Zionists in Russia and in this 
country, and by the unconcealed wishes of the Jewish masses 
in all quarters of the world. 


AMERICAN EFFORT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA.] 


NE does not travel far in the United States without 
() finding disappointment and concern at the delay 
in effective effort in spite of preparedness on 4 
vast scale. The feat, however, of sending more than five 
hundred thousand men across the sea within a year of the 
declaration of war is something without parallel in human 
annals, and it would be well for the critics of President 
Wilson to keep this in mind. What has been achieved is 
colossal, but America thinks on colossal lines and it is not 
content. Every nation develops its own point of view, its 
own method. In moments of self-disparagement the British 
are wont to say that the British method is to “ muddle 
through ” without plan or prescience. Perhaps other 
nations do as much muddling as we and are not so frank 
about it. The Americans do not intend to “ muddle 
through.” Their intention is to foresee and provide for 
everything and it is this very quality which, while it causes 
delay, makes ultimate achievement certain. American 
organisation in business beats German organisation. To-day 
we may doubt this. It is the sinister purpose, concealed 
and denied, of German organisation which in these days of 
disillusion has made it scem so uncanny in its effects. 
American organisation has greater things to its credit. It 
has created a material fabric of society so wonderful, so 
vast, as to stagger the imagination. It will do similar 
things in war effort and not pause until the end is achieved. 
In the last analysis the most determined foe of a com- 
promise peace will be the United States. 

No doubt the method is at first slow. I have often 
been struck by the different way in which American and 
English scholars set their pupils to work. The first thing 
which the American requires for an original task is an 
elaborate plan of what it is proposed to do, a list, as com- 
plete as possible, of books to be consulted. Following this 
comes the slow working out of the design. The English 
scholar on the other hand is likely to give his pupil a single 
book and tells him to analyse it. Then step by step he is 
to work his way into the subject and only with his material 
mastered does he outline and complete his task, writing 
last of all the list of works he has used. Each method 
has its virtue. It is of no use to condemn either. The 
Americans have applied their characteristic methods in 
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the present war and if there is a momentary slowness the 
final result will be impressive. If the secret of success 
in war is to be able to bring up towards the end vast reserves 
against an exhausted foe victory is with the side on which 
stands the colossal powers of the United States. 

History, if not being remade, is being at least rewritten 
in these days. There is no more interesting and in some 
respects amusing study of public opinion than that of the 
United States respecting England since the war began. 
We ourselves often hear that in the remote days before the 
war France seemed decadent. In the United States, 
however, many thought that it was England which was 
lost and that France, by her republican vigour, was showing 
new signs of life. For more than a century everything 
which England has done has been suspect to a large portion 
of the people of the United States, and even when this war 
began many thought she was still playing the old game 
of grab. 

Never had England been an ally of the United States 
when the President a year ago led the American nation 
into the war. Soon it became clear that a new orientation 
regarding England was inevitable. What, many began to 
ask, was the cause of the deep-seated hostility and suspicion ? 
After all the Revolution was an old issue. Why had it not 
been forgotten? The answer was that it had been per- 
petuated in the school books. What after all did they 
say? A wealthy business man of New York, a German 
by origin, as his name Altschul shows, took the trouble to 
collect the history books used in American schools during 
the last twenty years in which the opinions of those still 
young were being formed. He did not write a book about 
them. He simply printed, with a separate page for each 
volume quoted, extracts relating to the American Revolu- 
tion. In a brief note at the foot of each page he indicated 
whether the tone of the book was fair or not to England. 
Probably no one was more surprised than the author at 
the widespread effects of his work. Publishers found 
a text-book which was a source of profit pilloried as hostile 
to an ally of the United States in a great crisis. They 
set about quickly to have their books revised. One may 
hope that the truth of history is not being sacrificed, but 
the children of the United States are now being taught 
that the English people were in sympathy with the colonists 
in their struggle for liberty against the tyrant George III., 
who is all the more odious because, like the would-be tyrant 
of to-day, he was a German. There is no need to say 
anything more about the teaching of history in a spirit 
friendly to England in American schools. The publishers 
are keen to have their books purified and the motive of 
business profit is enduring. The old bad tradition is ended. 

The Americans do not favour half-measures, and this new 
friendship for England goes with an anger which amounts 
to hatred of everything German. The many millions of 
Germans in the United States are in a special degree called 
upon to vindicate their American patriotism, and the 
great mass of them are doing this satisfactorily. Many 
have changed their names. Mr. Schwarz has become Mr. 
Black; Mr. Ochs, Mr. Oaks; Mr. Eckstein, Mr. Exton. 
Everything German is suspect. The Eastern portion of 
the United States was from the first alert as to the signifi- 
cance of the war. The middle West, remote from the 
seaboard, and with a very large rural population, moved 
only slowly and reluctantly towards war. I was in Nebraska 
and other Western States in the summer of 1916. It is 
not true to say that there was very deep pro-German feeling, 
but there was undoubtedly suspicion of the Allies as well 
as of Germany and a passionate desire to keep out of the 
war. Atthis moment it is perhaps true to say that through- 
out the West there is the keenest kind of conviction of the 
necessity of the war. This was seen in the recent canvass 
for the great war loan. There were twenty million sub- 
scribers, nearly one in five for the whole population of the 
United States, something hardly to be believed. With 


true American thoroughness the Committee in each dis. 
trict went over the names in the locality and put down the 
sum which it was thought each person might subscribe, 
For one man of moderate means, born in Germany, the 
sum of four hundred dollars was suggested. When the 
Committee went to him he handed them a sealed envelope 
and told them not to open it until they returned to head- 
quarters. The envelope was found to contain one thousand 
dollars. A member of the Committee returned to the man 
to protest that this was too much considering his means, 
His answer was that, after the German outrages on women, 
all he had was too little in the cause of beating them. [| 
was in one city with a large German population when the 
Kaiser was hanged in effigy amidst great enthusiasm, 
There was added realism when a hearse drove off with the 
body amidst cheers unseemly except for an enemy of man- 
kind, 

The passion is growing daily more intense. The Govern- 
ment carries on an elaborate propaganda, and this is fortified 
by countless private enterprises. German outrages in 
Belgium and elsewhere, German despotism masked under 
a semblance of popular consent, German brutality in war 
methods as revealed in their official statements in their 
war book, all these are now rather an old story to the 
British people. But they are new to large sections of the 
United States. Fifty thousand “four minute men” as 
they are called, since a speech may not last more than four 
minutes, are speaking at theatres and “ movies ” all over 
the United States in a crusade against this black horror 
which menaces the world. Open German propaganda 
is, of course, at an end. But in secret ways, chiefly by 
word of mouth, it goes on extensively. The negroes, 
who are more than one-tenth of the total population of 
the United States, are being told that they have no country 
since they are enslaved to the whites, and that now is the 
time to assert their rights. Irish soldiers are being used 
in the army to whisper suspicion and hatred of England, 
and to resist too close a drawing together of the English- 
speaking peoples. The eternal Irish question again! 
The Allies, however, need have no fear. An American 
said to me the other day: “The English rather despise us 
when they don’t need us, and tend to gush over us when 
they do.” But, he added, we have our own smug self- 
satisfaction too, and we know in our souls that the hope for 
the liberty of the world is chiefly in the unity of the English- 
speaking peoples. 


PERFIDY 


ERFIDY is a vice from which most of us occasionally 

P shrink. It is a vice, however, which has many 
apologists. Historians and biographers are re- 
luctant to condemn it in anyone but an enemy. It is as 
though they were afraid of losing their ideals if they took it 
over-seriously. To condemn perfidy is to take a low view 
of human nature, for it is, in one form or another, an all but 
universal vice. This is due to the fact that it is a thousand 
times easier to give one’s word than to keep it. To give 
one’s word is one of the pleasures of statesmanship. It is 
worth while being a Cabinet Minister if it had no allurements 
but this. A statesman invariably gives his word amid a 
chorus of acclamation that would serve as a reward for a 
long life of virtue. He is at once exalted into a saviour of 
society, and his friends and his enemies are united in his 
praise as though the threat of a dangerous tempest had been 
stilled by a miracle. To promise is greater than to perform. 
It is more vehement, more passionate. It is as poetry com- 
pared to prose, as oratory compared to a table of statistics. 
How magnificent was the gesture, as we say nowadays, of 
the boyish King Richard II. when, as the mob swept 
forward to avenge the death of Wat Tyler, he rode towards 
them and cried: ‘* What need ye, my masters? I am your 
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Captain and your King! Follow me.” He had already 
taken an oath, acclaimed with the usual “ shout of joy,” 
to grant the rebels their demands. His dramatic appeal to 
them now made him for the moment the King of the people 
of England. No sooner had they dispersed, however, and 
ceased to be a peril than Richard's attitude changed. When 
a deputation came to him at Waltham to ask him if it was 
true that he was not going to redeem his pledges, he burst 
out on them: “ O vile and odious by land and sea, you who 
are not worthy to live when compared with the lords you 
have attacked villains you were and villains you 
are. In bondage you shall abide, and that not your old 
bondage but a worse.” It may be said in defence of the 
King that he promised to concede the demands of the rebels 
only in so far as it was consistent with the regality of his 
crown, and that Parliament refused him permission to 
interfere with the serfs and the goods of the lords. Every 
wise statesman has an accomplice upon whom he can in 
this manner lay the chief blame of his perfidy. Mr. Chester- 
ton has fixed upon King Richard’s failure to redeem his 
promise to Wat Tyler as the grand crisis in English history. 
It may be so, but, if it is, we must not attribute it to the 
rarity of perfidy in a monarch or statesman. There have 
been others as noble and as perfidious both in this and in 
other lands. 

The perfidy of Richard IT., indeed, is by no means distin- 
guished for blackness as perfidy goes. There was in it no 
premeditated falseness. The King made a promise under 
compulsion, and not out of cunning. He lied as the easiest 
way out of a sudden difficulty : that was all. Compared to 
the Romans who destroyed Carthage he was a fairly honest 
man. “Men,” says La Rochefoucauld, “ are more often 
guilty of treachery from weakness of character than from 
any settled design to betray.” Richard was treacherous in 
his weakness; the Romans were treacherous in their 
strength. Never in history was there a more perfidious 
plan than that of the Romans to destroy Carthage. Deceived 
by a promise that their lives, liberties and territories would 
be assured to them, the Carthaginians sent three hundred 
noble hostages to Lilybeum, and, when the Romans went 
further and insisted on the disarmament of the Carthaginian 
forces, this too was done. It was then, as every schoolboy 
knows, that the Romans revealed the full extent of their 
treacherous purpose. Carthage, they now announced, was 
to be destroyed and the people must move inland some nine 
and a-half miles from the sea. The city was to be destroyed 
because (according to one of the consuls) Rome wished 
well to her ally, and his injunction, if carried out, would 
remove her citizens from the treacherous pursuits of com- 
merce to the more healthy occupation of agriculture. Human 
nature being what it is, there is nothing to wonder at in 
the fact that, when the Carthaginians ultimately chose to 
go down fighting, the Romans appointed one of the noblest 
men of his age to be the instrument of their perfidy and 
their vengeance. Scipio milianus had all the virtues and 
all the graces. Had he lived in the nineteenth century, 
he would have been notorious as a Christian and a gentleman. 
Evil would seldom triumph were it not for the support of 
men of exceptionally lofty character. 

The truth is that while most men acquiesce in and condone 
perfidy, few of us ever admit that we do so. We keep up a 
standard of honour in general terms, and we like to measure 
our enemies by it. But, if our friends fall below it, we do 
not abandon them with a flush of anger; we find excuses 
for them ;_We say, “ But, after all, it’s only fair to remember 

- .” It is amusing to see how great a change has come 
over English opinion in regard to the perfidy of Frederick 
the Great since the outbreak of the present war. Frederick 
has always had his critics in England, Macaulay among 
the severest. But Carlyle held him up to the admiration of 
the moral man, and in the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Frederick’s biography, revised by Professor 
W. Alison Philips, of Sir Edward Carson’s university, 








credits him with “ an enduring spirit of humanity.” “ Taking 
his reign as a whole,” we are told in the Encyclopedia, * it 
must be said that he looked upon his power rather as a 
trust than as a source of personal advantage; and the 
trust was faithfully discharged according to the best lights 
of his day.” The Encyclopedia does not defend the par- 
tition of Poland ; it goes so far as to make use of the phrase, 
“unfortunately for his fame.” But it palliates the gross 
perfidy of his acquisition of Silesia from Maria Theresa, 
when he acted, according to his professions, in the interests 
of the Queen herself. There are few instances of the injury 
of one nation by another which have not been justified on 
the grounds of the interest of the weaker party. How 
happy a world it would be if the high motives of the strong 
were not misinterpreted by the low minds of the weak! 
Lord Rosebery, unfortunately, writing since the outbreak 
of the war, takes as low a view of Frederick’s politics as 
Maria Theresa herself could have done. “ Systematic 
perfidy, rapacity, and hypocrisy,” he writes, “ these would 
seem to be the sinister inheritance that Frederick bequeathed 
to his people.” German historians, it is interesting to 
observe, discover perfidy not in Frederick but in his English 
allies, who abandoned him during the Seven Years’ War. 
This charge of perfidy, it should be added, is one of the 
chief historical elements in anti-English feeling in Germany. 
For the Germans are a moral people! 

Perfidy is a charge, to say truth, which it is safe to bring 
forward against any nation and almost any individual. 
The nation that has never been guilty of it would deserve 
immediate translation to the Kingdom of Heaven. We do 
not say this in a cynical mood: we are stating one of the 
plainest facts of history. Those who doubt the commonness 
of perfidy would do well to reflect that Marlborough, the 
greatest soldier, and Nelson, the greatest sailor, that this 
country has produced, were both guilty of it. While 
professing loyalty to King James, Marlborough (or Churchill, 
as he then was) was intriguing with William of Orange ; 
while professing loyalty to William, he afterwards intrigued 
with James. As for Nelson, his treachery to the revo- 
lutionists at Naples who had been promised protection is 
the darkest blot on his fame. Yet, if there were a modern 
Plutarch, who can doubt that both Marlborough and 
Nelson would deserve a place in his pages? King William 
III. is another illustrious example of human greatness, and 
he, too, has his monument of perfidy in the broken treaty 
of Limerick. We fear there is no hope for an improvement 
of the world’s politics until we begin to recognise how 
exceedingly easy it is for even a good or great man to be 
perfidious. Almost instinctively the average man revolts 
against being held in bonds to a pledge given in a different 
mood and in different circumstances. He feels a slave 
to the past while a promise binds him. Hence his attempt 
to escape from it as from the toils of an enemy. Hence his 
frequent joy at finding that it is possible to break his pledge 
in the spirit while he keeps it in the letter. He becomes a 
casuist and reinterprets it. His happiness is subserved by 
the inaccuracy of his memory, which recalls only those 
things which it is to his advantage to recall. We have 
seen a hundred examples of this since the outbreak of the 
present war. What a host of pledges have been given by 
statesmen to widows’ sons, to rejected recruits, to Ireland, 
to Tom, Dick and Harry! How many of them have been 
kept even in the letter? The perfidy of politicians, we 
fancy, has done more even than the Northcliffe Press during 
the last three or four years to bring politics into general 
contempt. For ourselves, we regard the contempt of 
politics as an immeasurable disaster. The contempt of 
politics means the death of democracy. It means also the 
raising of new difficulties in the way of the establishment of 
a League of Nations. 

It was Mr. Asquith, we think, who once said that the 
obiect of the war is the enthronement of good faith in the 
public life of Europe. Germany’s perfidy in regard to 
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Belgium would, we imagined for a time, make good faith a 
popular virtue in other countries. We thought that, even 
in domestic politics and in respect to subject nations, bad faith 
would thenceforth be regarded as bad form. Alas, we were 
optimists! Human nature has written a new epic of 
noble actions during the war, but it has also revealed itself 
in a light for satirists fiercer than Juvenal. Those who 
were noble are not less noble than before, but those who 
were perfidious are not less perfidious than before. Is it 
not time that the Bishop of London and the popular clergy 
began to preach against perfidy? The elimination of 
perfidy from public life is one of the greatest necessities of 
our time. Had it not been for the perfidy of statesman 
after statesman, what a friendship might exist between 
England and Ireland to-day! And that is but one example 
of the ruin brought upon the world by perfidy in public 
affairs. Perfidy has its attractions; it always seems at the 
time to promise an easy way out of a difficulty. But in the 
end it is one of the costliest of vices. It is paid for in 
distrust, anger, hatred and war. It is more to be guarded 
against than the germ of botulism or of polyomyolitis. We 
must exterminate it like the house-fly as an enemy of the 
human race. 


OBSERVATIONS 


POINT which the majority of even very knowing 
po fail to see is that the attack on Mrs. Leverton 
arris is really directed against Mr. Leverton 
Harris, and that the attack on Mr. Leverton Harris is really 
directed against his immediate chief, to discredit whom is 
part of a vast general plan—partly political, partly jour- 
nalistic, and wholly conspiratorial. This plan is one of the 
most masterly and complete schemes ever devised in Britain 
by the genius of chicane. It unfolds new perfections week 
by week. I wish that some authoritative journalist familiar 
with the intricacies of the affair would “ relate the same for 
the delight of a few natural hearts” in, say, a Saturday 
article. We shall soon be seeing what is to happen to Lord 
Curzon. He has certain qualities which should endear him 
to the schematics, but he lives on the wrong side of the 
street, and is probably a marked man. 
* * * 


Lord Grey’s pamphlet about a League of Nations has not 
had a strikingly favourable reception in France ; but there 
was at least one sound article upon it in the Socialist press. 
I imagine that Lord Northcliffe is a much more popular man 
in French Fleet Street than Lord Grey, and his tips are apt 
to be accepted there. The Daily Mail began by boycotting 
the pamphlet, just as it began by boycotting the Asquith 
luncheon at the Aldwych Club; in both cases the boycott 
broke down and the failure was demonstrated in the usual 
manner—that is to say, by ill-temper. Perhaps the worst 
articles on Lord Grey’s pamphlet appeared in the Echo de 
Paris on Friday of last week. It was written by M. Géraud, 
known to the French militarist and reactionary world as 
** Pertinax.” On this occasion “ Impertinax ” would have 
been a more suitable pseudonym. M. Géraud treated a 
League of Nations as the idle dream of a “ country gentle- 
man.” The country-gentlemanliness of Lord Grey was 
insisted upon. Indeed, it occupied the better part of a 
column, and was embellished with guaranteed and utterly 
false anecdotes, such as the anecdote that Lord Grey once at 
a moment of crisis broke an important appointment with 
statesmen and diplomatists because the fancy suddenly took 
him to go hunting. I need say no more about this article 
than that it certainly ought never to have appeared. I sent 
my copy of the Echo containing it to a friend. The copy was 
a whole copy, as sold in Paris, and not the edition without 
advertisements which, under the new military law, now has 
to be produced for foreign circulation. Wishing to read the 
article again, I got a copy of the foreign edition of the same 
issue. Sure enough, there was an article by “ Pertinax ” in 
it; but not the same article, quite a different article on quite 
a different subject. The Grey article had entirely disap- 
peared. Thus were “ Pertinax’s ” notions about Lord Grey 


and about Lord Grey’s pamphlet judiciously confined to the 
French public. Which is instructive. 


* a + 


I am told that the relatively large number of votes given 
to the defeated Billingite candidate at the Clapham election 
did not at all represent a turn-over of the respectable, salaried 
middle-class voter mesmerised by Mr. Billing’s battle-cries 
about vice in high places and so on. The salaried middle- 
class voter stuck to his party, which of course, as always, is 
the party which exploits him and makes him pay through 
the nose for his marvellous snobbishness. It was the districts 
of the poor that swung across to Mr. Billing. Not that they 
were interested in vice in high places, nor in the hidden hand. 
They were interested in the military call-up more than in 
anything else; and, after that, in the great alien question, 
which they envisage in a beautifully simple way. Realists 
are well aware that the very poor have very little use for 
the idea of the universal brotherhood of man. Nor, I may 
add, are they apt to get excited about the season-ticket 
question, which apparently counted for little even with the 
daily-travelling electors. The latter placed principle above 
py and, considering all the circumstances, the gesture 

ad a certain nobility. 
* * . 

Season-ticket holders are now definitely doomed to pay a 
special tax from which the rest of the community is exempt. 
Yet their arguments against the swindle have never been 
answered; nor has any attempt whatever been made to 
answer them. The monotonous plea of the Board of Trade 
has been: Travelling must be reduced. Nevertheless every- 
body, including the Board of Trade, knows perfectly well 
that this imposition on the season-ticket holder will not 
reduce travelling in more than an infinitesimal degree, if at 
all. Still, the rules of debate in the House, and the rules for 
the reception of deputations, are such that this preposterous 
and disingenuous plea of the Board of Trade can be gravely 
uttered, iterated and reiterated without anybody being able 
to get up and say: “ In God’s name, don’t talk rot!” 

. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LABOUR PARTY: AN APPEAL 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTeEsMAN. 

Sir,—At the next General Election—which may not be many 
months distant—the Labour Party, with its new constitution, 
will enter the field as a national party in the fullest sense, the 
party of the workers with hand and brain. It expects to run 
candidates in at least half the constituencies in Great Britain, 
and there is every reason to hope that the election will result 
in a very great increase in its Parliamentary representation and 
influence, and bring the day within sight when a purely Labour 
Ministry will be entrusted with the government of the 
country. 

But however favourable the field, the candidates cannot 
contest the seats without an Election Fund behind them. The 
regular subscriptions from affiliated bodies barely suffice to 
cover regular working expenses. The Labour Party has always 
been frugal in its electioneering expenditure. But with the 
utmost economy, and all the incidental local assistance that 
may be received, the Executive feels that a Special Election 
Fund of £100,000 must be raised. I need scarcely say that this 
sum is ridiculously small judged by the standards of the old 
Liberal and Tory party organisations. 

The Labour Party has virtually no accumulated funds. It 
has no mysterious chest, closely guarded by a Chief Whip, and 
from time to time replenished by huge contributions from rich 
men, philanthropic or ambitious, whose names are kept dark. 
Its balance-sheet is published every year, and will continue to 
be so published. ; 

I therefore earnestly appeal to all who support or sympathise 
with the Party to assist our work by sending such contributions 
as they can afford. , 

Many who read these lines will have money to spare, and in 
some measure the will to contribute. The difficulty is that 
people who would gladly give something if asked personally to 
put money down on the spot often say to themselves, “I 
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will send something,” but postpone and postpone until they 
forget. 

I would therefore lay emphasis upon two facts. One is that 
the impulse to do what you believe to be the right thing should 
be acted upon at once. The other is that no sum is too small 
to be useful: even a shilling may be the last shilling needed to 
complete a definite piece cf work. 

Contributions to the Labour Party’s Election Fund are not 
contributions to keep an organisation going for its own sake, or 
to assist a particular set of men to the “‘ enjoyment of power.” 
They are contributions towards the realisation of a political 
and social programme far wider in its scope, far more coherently 
thought out, than anything else which is before the public. The 
Labour Party—the reader may be referred to our pamphlet, 
Labour and the New Social Order—is not going to the country 
with a haphazard collection of improvisations. Every penny 
given to it is a penny which will assist the realisation of reforms, 
international and national, which will make England and Europe 
cleaner and happier places than they have ever been: a per- 
manent and guaranteed peace ; comprehensive reforms in health 
administration, housing and education, the public ownership of 
great public services, the full admission of women into civic 
and professional life, the regeneration of the countryside, the 
humanisation of the towns. 

For such objects no party and no man need be ashamed to 
ask for money. I appeal to your readers to do what they can, 
and to do it now. Subscriptions will be received by me per- 
sonally at the offices of the Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W. 1. ArTHUR HENDERSON. 


THE SCANDAL OF TUBERCULOSIS 
IN LONDON 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Many things escape notice during the war. One matter 
which deserves attention is the unaccountable delay which 
has taken place in connection with the provisions of accom- 
modation for insured persons who suffer from tuberculosis and 
for whom the Insurance Committee for the County of London 
cannot supply beds owing to the lack of funds. 

As far back as April 18th, 1917, a deputation from the Insurance 
Committee was received by Sir Edwin Cornwall, M.P. and the 
Insurance Commissioners. Through the mouth of Mrs. Handel 
Booth, Chairman of the Sanatorium Benefit Sub-Committee, 
the Commissioners were informed that the Insurance Committee 
were then unable to give sanatorium accommodation to all the 
people who asked for it, not even to the early cases. There 
had been a long waiting list for three years. Sir Edwin Cornwall 
in his reply attempted to put the blame on the London County 
Council who, he said, had not acted in the same manner as other 
great councils; but Sir Kingsley Wood, Chairman of the Insurance 
Committee, rejoined by pointing out that whatever the Council 
does, or does not do, is no answer to the insured persons in London 
who cannot get the benefits to which they are entitled. 

After a delay of four months, a deputation from the same 
Committee went to the Local Government Board and told the 
President that, owing to lack of funds, the Committee, which 
ought to have 932 beds at its disposal, had only 400 beds, with 
& waiting list of over 300 patients. 

Two months afterwards the London County Council was 
approached by the Local Government Board and invited to 
attend a Conference with representatives of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board and the Insurance Committee. 

That Conference was duly held on October 26th, 1917, and on 
November 6th the Board suggested to the London County Council 
that they should adopt the principle of a comprehensive scheme 
for the treatment of all tuberculous persons, both insured and 
uninsured. On December 11th, a second Conference was held 
at the Local Government Board. At that Conference a proposal 
was made on behalf of the London County Council whereby 
the necessary number of beds were to be provided by agreements 
to be approved by the Council made between the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board and voluntary hospitals and the Insurance 
Committee, the Council making good half the deficiency 
on the Insurance Committee's Sanatorium Benefit Fund, provided 
the Local Government Board made good the other half. It was 
also proposed that the County Medical Officer of Health should 

select insured persons for hospital and Sanatorium treatment 
on the same principles as those applied to uninsured persons 
under the Council’s scheme. On February 5th, 1918, the Local 
Government Board forwarded amended heads of agreement between 
the Council and Insurance Committee, and within a fortnight 
the Council wrote to the Insurance Committee suggesting an agree- 





ment on the lines proposed by the Local Government Board. Briefly 
the proposal was that the Council should as early as practicable 
provide or arrange for the provision of the necessary number 
of beds for the treatment of tuberculous people in London, 
treating the insured onexactly the same footing as the uninsured 
have been treated since the Council’s scheme approved by the 
Board in 1914 came into force. The agreement, further, was to 
include an arbitration clause referring all questions, disputes, 
or differences to the Local Government Board for their decision. 
The Council was to pay half the deficiency on the Insurance 
Committee fund, on condition that the Local Government Board 
paid the other half. 

Since then the delay on the part of the Insurance Committee 
has become more marked. A further Conference was held between 
members of the Public Health Committee and the Insurance 
Committee on March 20th, and as a result thereof modifications 
in the agreement were made to suit objections raised by the 
latter. These, however, were insufficient, and the Insurance 
Committee on April 23rd sent a long letter expressing dissatis- 
faction with the Council’s proposals. 

On May 23rd the matter came before the Insurance Committee A 
Sub-Committee reported the terms of the County Council’s proposals, 
pointing out that the Council hoped to secure at an early date 
200 additional beds, that for that purpose a sum of £20,000 had 
been inserted in the Council's estimates for the year, and that unless 
such a scheme was concluded the existing most unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs would continue. The reception of that report 
was only carried after a long debate by the vote of the Chairman, 
and after that the Committee was “* counted out.” 

Thus the position is that for some months the Insurance Com- 
mittee has had before it a proposal whereby the London County 
Council would undertake to supply or arrange for the supply 
of the necessary number of beds, to make good the Insurance 
Committee’s financial deficiency, and in general to see that the 
necessary sanatorium treatment is provided for insured and 
uninsured alike. It is apparently contended that the offer 
is not good enough, and that what is promised will not be per- 
formed. Yet it is obvious that it would be impossible for the 
Council to shirk its liabilities under the agreement, as, if any 
dispute arose as to the meaning of the word “ necessary” or 
as to supply of beds, the same would be determined by the local 
Government Board under power given them by the arbitration 
clause. In addition thereto it may be pointed out that the 
grant of 50 per cent payable by the Board is dependent upon 
their approval of the scheme which it is proposed to establish. 
There can be no sound reason for the delay, and in the interest 
of those who are suffering from the disease, the agreement should 
be at once adopted by the Insurance Committee, so that the 
scandal of the Committee’s long waiting list should cease. In 
April last that waiting list had risen to 431.—Yours, etc., 


June 22nd. S. R. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Judging by the admirable matter with which you 
provide them, the readers of TuzE New STATESMAN are interested 
in science, whilst they are also interested, and especially at the 
present time, in the general subject of education. But in desiring 
to increase the supply of this most important commodity they 
are not perhaps fully aware of the extremely low average quality 
of the supply now available, which has in many respects fallen 
off considerably since most of us were ourselves at school. 

Here, at all events, is a sample of the existing supply from the 
fifth impression of a widely circulating text-book of elementary 
science by two authors, one of whom has also presumed to edit 
a text-book by Huxley: “ For any temperature, say 60°C., we 
may regard the amount of heat in 100 grams of water as twice 
as great as in 50 grams of water, if we imagine for the sake of 
simplicity that water at 0°C. contains no heat.” (Italics mine.) 
This is as much as to say—the analogy is exact: “ It will be 
quite clear to you, my young friend, that a quart jug contains 
twice as much mercury, let us say, as a pint jug, if only you will 
imagine for the sake of simplicity that when both the jugs are 
filled with milk they contain nothing at all.” For, of course, 
100 grams of water at 0° not only contain heat, but they contain 
just twice as much heat as 50 grams at 0°. 

And the incredible woolly-mindedness of the above statement 
seems to be quite usual amongst those to whom we entrust the 
education of our youth with such generous enthusiasm. Here 
is another example before which we can imagine some honest 
student, in whom the first faint glimmerings of reason have not 
been already stifled by his tutors, sitting for half an hour with 
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a wet towel round his head, whilst his class-room or garret is 
deflected through all the points of the compass, before coming 
to the conclusion that he is a hopeless lunatic: “‘ From the high- 
pressure belts winds blow from north-east and south-east towards 
the equator, and polewards (but again deflected eastward) from 
the south-west and north-west.” For though it may be true, as 
he perceives, that a wind deflected from the south to the south- 
west is deflected eastward, this cannot also be true of a wind that 
is deflected from north to north-east. 

This giddy misstatement of Ferrel’s Law is perpetrated in a 
volume of a popular series of deservedly high reputation 
by a professor who appears to be one of the first living 
authorities on the subject on which he is writing; and on the 
very opposite page there is another misstatement which, unlike 
the last, will only be detected as such by a reader of some 
mathematical ability, to the effect that the deflecting force due to 
the earth’s rotation is diminished in high latitudes, when, as a 
matter of fact, it is increased. 

Less mental distress is at all events likely to be caused to the 
patient by the grosser than by the subtler form of misstatement ; 
but here is an example of the grosser sort which is sufficiently 
monstrous in view of the fact that it is vouched for by no less 
than four presumably distinguished authorities ; for it appears 
in identically the same words in two separate volumes, one of 
which is prepared by A. B. C. for one series of scientific (!) text- 
books and the other by A. D. for another sugh series, each of 
which has apparently a huge circulation: “In those land- 
locked seas which receive much river water,” say this brilliant 
quartet, “the impurities are of course in smaller proportion ” 
than in the open ocean; despite the well-known fact (which I 
have just verified by reference to the Admiralty Manual of 
Navigation) that in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, to say 
nothing of the Dead Sea, they are in considerably higher pro- 
portion. As a consolation to the patriot I should say that A. 
(to whom, by a real application of the induction method, we 
must attribute this weighty lie) is not only a D.Sc. of London, 
but a Ph.D. of Heidelberg, so that there is perhaps hope for 
us yet. But not much, if this habit of justifying a statement 
which is plausible but quite untrue by an argument which is 
equally plausible but quite unsound is as prevalent as it appears 
to be amongst those who are responsible for our scientific attain- 


ments and our mental discipline.—Yours, etc., 
A. R. G. 


WEE WOT NOT 


To the Editor of Tuk New StraTesMAN. 

Sir,—Mails now take so long to travel between England and 
Malay, that J. W. E.’s letter in your issue of February 16th, though 
it may not have faded from the “great memory,” has perhaps 
done so from yours. If, however, I am not too late, I should 
like to remind him—and Solomon Eagle—that, ‘although “ wee 
wot not” may be, as they think, bad English it was good enough 
English for the translators of King James’ version of the Bible. 
** As for this Moses we wot not what is become of him” (Exod. 
xxxii. v1). The same error, if error it is, also, I think, occurs 
in Shakespeare, but I have not the reference by me. One is 
therefore hardly surprised that “the old abbots and monks 
wrote so ungrammatically *—they did so in good company !— 
Yours, etc., Davip FREEMAN. 

58 Klyne Street, Kuala Lumpur, 

Federated Malay States, 
April 29th. 

[Solomon Eagle writes : I admit the instances. As for J. W. E. 

wee wot not what is become of him.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


MONTAIGNE 


EADING to me is a series of intoxications. I get 
R absorbed in a book, I read and re-read it, I mark 
and copy out my favourite passages. I make a 

gospel of it, a gospel which I preach in a spirit of propa- 
ganda and indignation. I put a woe on the world for a 
neglect, and lash it for an indifference of which, only last 
week, 1 was quite as guilty. This habit of successive 
infatuations is one which most people get over when they 
cease to be undergraduates; in a person of maturer years 
it is unseasonable, indiscreet, and, I have reason to believe, 
rather boring. But what do I care? I rock my hobby- 


horses with small regard to other people’s feelings. I have 
learnt the secret of your true bore—the secret, namely, that 
what annoys me in others (and to have other people try to 
shove books down my throat does annoy me) is, in and 
for myself, when I do it, very pleasant. I am not in the 
least anxious, therefore, to be cured of this unseasonable 
susceptibility—I have heard, after all, that there are more 
inadvisable forms of middle-aged infatuation. Mine have 
at least one great advantage—they may end in satiety, but 
they do not end in disillusion. I by no means lose my 
old love when I take up with a new one; I can always 
return to it. The book waits on my shelf, the bottle remains 
unemptied in the cupboard. 

These returns to our old affections are full of surprise and 
interest. We find our former selves in our old marks of 
agreement and admiration; we find our present selves in 
the fine passages, which, in those callow days, we hadn't 
the wit to notice. For good books—and it is only good 
books which inspire these passions—are like good friends. 
They grow old with us, and increase as we increase in insight 
and understanding. 

All this I have just experienced in re-reading a mellow, 
miscellaneous old book which I used to love, but which I 
hadn’t opened for ages. This book is Montaigne’s Essays, 
and I have fallen more completely than ever under the 
charm of this incomparable writer. I feel just now that it 
is the wisest, sanest, most courageous and sincere, and, in a 
way, the happiest book in the world, and there are a thousand 
things I am bursting to say about it. But most of these 
have been said already, for Montaigne has been loved and 
praised for more than three hundred years. In reading 
these panegyrics, however, I am struck by a curious note 
in them of extenuation and apology. There are certain 
aspects of Montaigne which his admirers seem reluctant to 
face, certain things in his book which they try to explain 
away. The truth is that Montaigne got a thoroughly bad 
reputation in the seventeenth century, and has hardly yet 
recovered from it. His attitude of detached and disinter- 
ested curiosity, his sense of the weakness and fallibility of 
the human judgment, his habit of stating his opinions 
without affirming their truth, or expecting other people 
to agree with him, was extremely distasteful to the age of 
faith which came after him, and the age of denial which 
followed that epoch. Pascal could not away with Mon- 
taigne; Voltaire was unable to understand him. Even 
the nineteenth century looked on him as a sceptic and a 
cynical scoffer. But present-day readers, if indeed they 
read Montaigne (which I doubt), will hardly be able to 
understand that point of view. The notion that Montaigne 
disparaged and sneered at the human race seems as absurd 
to us as the view, long held, that Spinoza was an enemy 
of the same species. These precursors, these moderns, born 
in uncongenial epochs, haunt the world like ghosts and 
portents, till at last their own contemporaries come along 
to do them justice. 

But it was not only Montaigne’s philosophy that shocked 
the time; he did something which brought him into worse 
discredit. It was a strange, unheard-of, undignified, discon- 
certing thing to do, a thing that had never been done before, 
and indeed has never been done since with the same bold- 
ness. For Montaigne told the truth about himself; he 
threw off his clothes, and took himself to pieces in public. 
He made himself the main subject of his observation ; he 
turned his detached, disinterested mind on his own person- 
ality, and wrote a long account, not of his actions, but of 
his essence and being. He published to the world an 
impartial register of his own good and bad qualities, his 
virtues and faults and vices, his whims and absurd imagi- 
nations, his physical characteristics and the details of his 
hygiene and habits. ‘“ What shameless self-exposure, what 
impertinent twaddle!” cried the seventeenth century, and 
it invented the word “ egotist ” to describe him. Montaigne 
is like Machiavelli; the feeling he aroused has added 4 
term of grave disapproval to the vocabulary of Europe. 
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It is not only Montaigne’s lack of decorum, the fact that 
he published things which Pepys would have hid in his 
deepest cypher ; it is the triviality also, the want of dignity of 
many of his avowals that has startled posterity, and 
still rather disconcerts his admirers. Why tell us that he 
is fond of sitting with his feet up and scratching his ears, 
that he has hairy legs, and is so greedy that he often bites 
his tongue in eating? Why should he describe his bed- 
clothes and night-cap, the filling and emptying of his body, 
and his deportment on the close-stool ? There is nothing 
in the world we can put beside this “ bald, grizzled portrait ” 
of himself with which Montaigne so surprisingly presents us. 
All subsequent autobiographies and confessions seem in 
comparison reticent, wanting in detail, idealised and in- 
sincere. Walt Whitman has come nearest to him, but Walt 
Whitman's Song of Myself is a mere sketch compared 
with Montaigne’s life-size picture. Montaigne was perfectly 
aware that he was doing a strange and unprecedented 
thing, that he was writing, as he says, the only book of 
its kind in the world. His act was no mere freak or whim ; 
he was, as Sainte-Beuve has called him, the wisest of French- 
men, and he was in full possession of his faculties when he 
did it. We cannot, therefore, explain away this deliberate 
act as due to the garrulity of age, or accept the other excuses 
with which his admirers have sought to palliate it. He 
evidently had his reasons, and possibly they were good 
ones. Perhaps, not only in his attitude towards truth, 
but in his attitude towards himself, Montaigne was a pre- 
cursor. Perhaps here again he was ahead of his own time— 
ahead of our time also, since none of us would have the 
courage to imitate him. It may be that the twenty-first 
century will vindicate this performance; in the meantime 
it will be of interest to examine the reasons for it which 
he gives us. He says, in the first place, that he found this 
study of himself, this registering of his moods and imagi- 
nations, extremely amusing; it was an exploration of an 
unknown region, full of the queerest chimeras and monsters, 
a new art of discovery, in which he had become by practice 
“the cunningest man alive.” It was profitable also, for 
most people enjoy their pleasures without knowing it ; they 
glide over them, and fix and feed their minds on the miseries 
of life. But to observe and record one’s pleasant experiences 
and imaginations, to associate one’s mind with them, not 
to let them dully and unfeelingly escape us, was to make 
them not only more delightful but more lasting. As life 
grows shorter we should endeavour, he says, to make it 
more profound and full. But he found moral profit als« 
in this self-study, for how can we correct our vices if we 
do not know them, how cure the diseases of our soul if 
we never observe their symptoms? The man who has 
not learned to know himself is not the master, but the 
slave of life: he is the “explorer without knowledge, the 
magistrate without jurisdiction, and when all is done, the 
fool of the play.” 

But granted the pleasure and profit of self-knowledge, 
why publish this knowledge to the world? But why not ? 
Montaigne answers: if painters can paint their own por- 
traits without blame, why may not authors also portray 
themselves if they want to? He had not made a statue 
to put in a church or a market-place; his book was for 
the corner of a library, for the amusement of a friend or 
kinsman who might like, after his death, to renew acquaint- 
ance with him. How glad would he be to possess portraits 
like this-of his ancestors! If anyone could tell him of their 
customs, their countenance, their usual words, “Oh, how 
attentively,” he exclaims, “ would I listen to it!” This 
justification is one that must appeal to the modern reader, 
who loves among the records of the past to come on any 
bit of frank self-description, any account that a writer 
like Horace or Lamb may give of his whims and vagaries, 
of how life seemed to him in his time, and how the cup 
of experience tasted. How scanty, after all, are these 
revelations, how opaque and incredible the Past seems to 
us, and how unreal and inhuman its upholstered inhabitants! 


We cannot look into their minds, and when we do get a 
glimpse we seem to find nothing there but sawdust. It is 
certainly curious that among all the millions of books that 
have been written on every conceivable subject, only two 
writers, Montaigne and Walt Whitman, have really tried 
to describe themselves, their moods and imaginations, 
the tissue of their thought, the actual taste of consciousness 
and sensation. And yet this is, after all, our most immediate 
and direct experience—the only experience of whose reality 
we are absolutely certain. Perhaps in the future Montaigne 
will find imitators, and the walls of time will be hung with 
a few more of these living portraits. 

But Montaigne tells us that he had a serious moral purpose 
in his self-portrayal—that he published, not only for the 
public interest, but for the public good, these avowals 
which still seem to us the product of an amiable weakness, 
and a little beneath the dignity of human nature. Well, 
it was just because they were beneath this so-called dignity 
that Montaigne made them. Man, he believed, would 
never be wise and happy till he had the courage to accept 
his human condition. It was man’s too high ideal of 
himself, his attempt to escape from his status as a man, 
his straining after the ideal and the impossible, that got 
him into trouble. Super-celestial opinions and under- 
terrestrial manners, cruelty to himself and to others, were 
the inevitable result. Men, “ in trying to make themselves 
angels, transform themselves into beasts.” Montaigne was 
determined that the truth should be known; and since 
each individual bore in him the stamp of the whole human 
condition, he would tell the truth about himself, force it 
on us in its most unavowable aspects, and thus compel us 
to see ourselves in this mirror as we really are. When, 
therefore, he comes to take a farewell of the world in his 
final essay, he prefaces this summing up of his beliefs and 
conclusions, this exposition of his serene and noble philo- 
sophy, with remarks which seem at first wildly irrelevant. 
“* Just now I lost one of my teeth,” he tells us; “I never 
wear but one pair of silk stockings”; “I am a great lover 
of fish”; “sometimes radishes agree, sometimes they disagree 
with my digestion”; ‘* my father hated all kinds of sauces, 
I love them all”; “TI like little glasses best. I like to 
empty them; I like to see what I am drinking.” 

Montaigne depicted himself as a man—he was not going 
to pretend to be anything else. His human fate he found, 
with all its drawbacks, a pleasant one; he was grateful 
for it, and enjoyed it, he tells us, twice as much as other 
people. What if its pleasures were variable and mixed and 
transitory ? Man himself was a variable, mixed and 
transitory creature, and could not escape the law of his 
being. “ "Tis to much purpose,” he ends in a surprising 
sentence, “ to go upon stilts, for when we are on them we 
must yet walk on our own legs ; and sit we upon the highest 
throne of the world, yet sit we upon our own tail.” 

L. PEARSALL SMITH. 


IDYLL 


N the grey summer garden I shall find you 
With day- break and the morning hills behind you. 
There will be rain-wet roses; stir of wings; 

And down the wood a thrush that wakes and sings. 
Not from the past you'll come, but from that deep 
Where beauty murmurs to the soul asleep: 

And I shall know the sense of life re-born 

From dreams into the mystery of morn 

Where gloom and brightness meet. And standing there 


Till that calm song is done, at last we'll share 

The league-spread, quiring symphonies that are 

Joy in the world, and peace, and dawn’s one star. 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N the seventeenth century there were several writers 
I who had great contemporary reputations but have 
since been unduly neglected. Cleveland is one; 
Cartwright is another; Randolph, a Cambridge don, who 
died young and who really had the makings of a great 
writer in him, is a third. In recent years an edition of 
Cleveland has been published in America; Randolph was 
edited, in a comprehensive but characteristically slovenly 
way, by the late W. C. Hazlitt, and now there appears 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net) an edition of 
Cartwright’s poems by Mr. R. C. Goffin, who dates bis 
preface from Gauhati, Assam. 
ok * * 

William Cartwright was born in 1611, took Holy Orders, 
and died, a fervent Royalist, in 1643, at Oxford. King 
Charles went into mourning for him; he had dazzled all 
his contemporaries with his grace and learning. His scholar- 
ship was, by the standards of his time, universal; he was 
personally charming; he was a fine preacher; and he 
wrote before he was twenty-five a large number of poems. 
Whatever merits may be found in the best of them no 
modern reader is likely to find them as a whole as good as 
his friends thought them. But he was a fascinating prodigy 
and even his least meritorious work is sufficiently inter- 
esting to carry one on. 

* * * 

A good deal of it is interesting chiefly on account of its 
defects. Mr. Goffin may go too far when he says the ‘‘ meta- 
physicals ” as a group were “ all head and no heart.”” That 
statement would have to be qualified considerably before 
it could be applied to Donne, to Crashaw or to Vaughan. 
But it can be applied almost as it stands to Cartwright, 
whose works are almost entirely exercises in intellectual 
ingenuity. In a few songs, sensual or delicately fanciful, 
he escapes from his conceits and writes naturally and 
musically ; and in a few personal addresses he speaks 
directly and with feeling, notably in the passage in which 
he congratulates the Queen on bravery in face of danger. 
Sometimes his fancies go trippingly, as in : 

Tell me who taught thy subtle Eyes 
To cheat true hearts with fallacies ? 
Who did instruct thy Sighs to Lie ? 
Who taught thy kisses Sophistry ? 
Believe’t *tis far from honest Rigour ; 
O how I loath 
A tutor’d oath! 
I'l ne’r come nigh 
A learned Sigh, 
Nor credit vows in Mood and Figure. 
And, rarely, one finds in him a stray touch of sublimity, 
as in that image in which he symbolises the broken residue 
of a dream that is left to us when we wake from the dream : 
As Nilus sudden Ebbing, here 
Doth leave a scale, and a scale there, 
And somewhere else perhaps a Fin, 
Which by his stay had Fishes been ; 
So Dreams, which overflowing be, 
Departing leave Half-things. . . . 
But as a rule his “‘ game of similes ” is so fantastic that 
whatever pleasure we find in them, it is not the pleasure we 
get from poetry. His Gnat shows his cleverness at its 
highest and just comes off. He cannot congratulate a 
friend on a son and heir without beginning : 
Y’ are now transcrib’d, and Publike View 
Perusing finds the Coppy true, 
Without Erratas new crept in, 
Fully Complete and Genuine ; 
And nothing wanting can espy, 
But only Bulk and quantity ; 
and this is simple compared to his effort on the Great Frost. 
A few of his poems are deliberately humorous. The Bill 
of Fare, on living in a shortage, would have been topical 


‘ ” 


now had Tirpitz had his way. The meal for twenty men 
consists of : 

Imprimis some Rice Porredge, sweet, and hot, 

Three knobs of Sugar season the whole Pot. 

Item, one pair of Eggs in a great dish, 

So ordered that they cover all the Fish. 

Item, one gaping Haddock’s Head, which will 

At least afright the Stomach, if not fill. 

diem, one thing in Circles, which we take 

Some for an Eele, but the Wiser for a Snake. 
Follows a description of a congregation’s mouth watering 
while the preacher talks about the fatted calf that was 


killed for the Prodigal Son. 
x ¥ 


a 


Mr. Goffin’s edition is a careful one, and his preliminary 
reading, although he does not parade it, has clearly been 
extensive. He gives variants and his notes hit the happy 
mean between inadequacy and superfluity. One cannot 
but regret, however, that a critical editor of Cartwright 
having turned up for the first time in over 250 years he 
did not do the job once and for all by covering the whole 
field. As things are, he has limited himself in such a way 
that someone will still have to produce a complete edition. 
It is not only that he has left out Cartwright’s plays, the 
largest portion of his work. He has also—though one does 
not know, of course, what restrictions as to space may or 
may not have been imposed on him—omitted the preli- 
minary matter to the 1651 edition, which is so voluminous 
and interesting that no reprint could be really satisfactory 
which lacked it. The preface (in which Donne is referred 
to as ‘“‘ the highest Poet our language can boast of”’) is 
good, but it is far outweighed in importance by the mass 
of commendatory poems which follow it. I do not think 
that the collected edition of any English writer is accom- 
panied by tributes at once so numerous and so interesting 
by virtue of their origin. There are about fifty of these 
eulogistic epitaphs ; amongst their authors being ‘‘ Orinda,” 
Vaughan, Brome, Sherburne, James Howell, Izaak Walton, 
and Jasper Mayne, who remarks, inter alia, ‘* in thee Ben 
Johnson still held Shakespeare’s quill.” The rear is brought 
up by Hum. Moseley, the publisher, who modestly observes : 

I say Amen to all, like a glad Cleark 
(For those that cannot write may make their Mark). 
and then, getting to business, concludes with : 
Six hundred pages of good Wit? Read, try it; 
Would all that cannot mend this Book would buy it. 
Which would make a very good inscription for a title-page. 
As an afterthought Moseley (who had almost a monopoly of 
verse-publishing in his time) adds a Postscript : 

We shall not trouble you with an Index, for already the Book 
is bigger than we meant it, although we chose this Volume and 
Character purposely to bring down its bulk. The Printer’s faults 
(such as they are) must lye at his own door; for the written Coppy 
was very exact. But (to save you that labour) the next Page 
tells you his Errata. 

This was written before men learned to sink their person- 
alities in their trade. 
* * * 

This week the Westminster Gazette published the story of 
one of the authors of The King’s English, who (although 
aged 40) joined the Army early in the war and appears to 
have been virtually killed by the military authorities, who 
fought like tigers to retain him when he was dying of con- 
sumption developed on active service. The general question 
involved is not for discussion on this page; one can only 
dwell on the incidental fact that this particular victim was 
a notable scholar. In collaboration with his brother he 
wrote two books which are likely to be useful, and used, 
for a very long time: the Concise Oxford Dictionary and 
The King’s English. This last book, a comprehensive 
guide to common errors and solecisms from which no living 
writer could fail, if he read it, to derive advantage, has, 
over and above its soundness, a sustained humour which 

uts it in a class by itself. It is written with ease, almost 
jauntily ; and the ‘‘ modernity” and aptness of its illus- 
trative quotations would make it good reading even were 
the text less delightful. But it must have cost a great 
deal of labour. SoLomon EAaGLe. 
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THE MOST MARVELLOUS ESCAPE 


Outwitting the Hun. By Lrevt. Pat O’Brien. 
6s. net. 

Lieutenant Pat O’Brien began his escape by throwing 
himself out of the window of a train which was travelling 
at from thirty to thirty-five miles an hour. He landed 
on his face, cutting it open and damaging one eye so severely 
that for some time he believed the sight of it to be lost. 
He also sprained one ankle, opened the old wound in his 
throat which had originally delivered him to the enemy, 
and dropped most of the food he had saved up for this 
attempt. He then set off on a journey, which he reckoned 
at about two hundred and fifty miles, for the Dutch frontier. 
He travelled by night and sought cover by day. It seems 
to have rained most of the time, but that was comparatively 
unimportant, as much of his night was taken up in swimming 
canals and rivers—a thing which, for various reasons of 
convenience, he preferred to do fully dressed. During the 
first six days he lived on nothing but such raw cabbages, 
sugar-beets and carrots—carrots were a treat—as he could 
find in the fields. The water he got was very rank, coming 
as it did from canals and pools. “One night,” he says, 
“I lay in a cabbage-patch for an hour lapping the dew 
from the leaves with my tongue!” And after six days 
of this mode of life, the reflection occurred to him that 
it was very fortunate that he had never been a smoker, 
as otherwise the deprivation of tobacco might have affected 
him with excessive severity. 

Mr. O’Brien will certainly understand and forgive us for 
saying that we find this funny. Indeed the whole of his 
adventure may be taken as a roaring farce up to the last 
moment in which, abandoning the idea of striding over the 
electrically charged frontier fence with a pair of stilts, 
and failing to climb over with the help of a ladder, he has 
the exceptionally bright idea of digging a way under with 
his hands and promptly does so. It would be absurd, of 
course, to enlarge upon the horrors that he experienced, 
especially since they led to so happy an ending. He has 
indeed contrived that we should learn what these horrors 
are without finding them altogether horrible ; for he displays 
a literary talent of a very high order, and achieves, we imagine, 
exactly the effect he set out to achieve. This does not 
mean that he is a writer of any literary skill. It would be a 
fairly safe guess that he has never written anything for 
publication before and never will again; but his story is 
so full of compelling incident and his account of it is so 
honest, so simple and so high-spirited as to produce an 
effect on the reader similar to that which Defoe produced 
in Robinson Crusoe with the aid of intense literary art. 

The incidents of his escape are too many to recount, 
and each is individually so attractive as to make any selection 
from them almost impossible. The chapter-heading 
“Crawling through Germany” is a very fair indication 
of the method adopted in this masterpiece among evasions. 
For Mr. O’Brien had not, until he reached Belgium, even 
the advantage of a disguise, and he spent nine days in 
Germany and nine in Luxemburg in the uniform of the 
RFC., which it behoved him to hide as much as possible, 
since the addition of a red German cap only made it, if 
anything, a little more conspicuous. The crawling method 
which he was therefore compelled to adopt had its advan- 
tages, more especially as he knew no German, but it had 
also its unexpected dangers, as the following incident will 
show. He had crept into a wood in Luxemburg to spend 
the day and— 


That afternoon I awoke from one of these naps with a start. 
There were voices not a dozen feet from me! My first impulse 
was to jump to my feet and sell my life as dearly as I could, but 
on second thoughts I decided to look before I leaped. Peeping 
through the underbrush, I could just discern two men calmly ehopping 
down a tree and conversing as they worked. I thanked my lucky 
stars that I had not jumped up on my first impulse, for I was 
apparently quite safe so long as I lay where I was. 

It then occurred to me that if the tree upon which they were 


Heinemann. 
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working should happen to fall in my direction it would crush me 

to death! It was tall enough to reach me and big enough to kill 

me if it landed in my direction, and as I could see only the heads 
of the men who were chopping it down, I was unable to tell which 
way they planned to have it fall. 

There was this much in my favour: the chances of the tree 
falling in just my direction were not very great, and there was 
more than an even chance that the men would be wise enough to 
fell it so that it would not, because if it landed in the bushes the 
task of trimming the branches off the trunk would be so much 
harder. 

But, even without this feeling of security, there was really nothing 
else I could do but wait and see what Fate had in store for me. 
I lay there watching the top of the tree for more than an hour, 
Time and again I saw it sway and fancied it was coming in my 
direction, and it was all I could do to keep my place, but a moment 
later I would hear the crash of the men’s axes, and I knew that 
my imagination had played me a trick. 

I was musing on the sorry plight I was in—weak, nearly starving 
to death, a refugee in a hostile country, and waiting patiently to 
see which way a tree was going to fall—when there came a loud 
crack, and I saw the top of the tree sway and fall almost opposite 
to the place where I lay! I had guessed right. 

No novelist could ever have invented, or, having invented, 
described with a simplicity so beautiful such an unexpected 
difficulty as that. And one of the reflections which Mr. 
O’Brien’s book suggests is that there is one direction at 
least in which after-the-war novelists will be effectually 
headed off. They will not dare to imagine escapes from 
German prisons. Mr. O’Brien and his colleagues in evasion 
have provided a competition too severe for any novelist 
to encounter. 

It is a pity that there is no space to quote or to paraphrase 
some other of Mr. O’Brien’s adventures—that in which he 
lay hidden in the cellar of an empty house while a squad 
of German soldiers tramped about overhead, looking for 
him, as he thought, but actually removing the taps and other 
metal articles, or that in which he went to acinema frequented 
by German officers in order to gain confidence for crossing 
the frontier. But for these and for dozens more of the 
same order the reader must be sent to the astounding 
book itself, in which he will find not only an adventure 
of the classic kind, but also an adventurer as winning and 
genial as any other in or out of fiction. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


The President's Control of Foreign Relations. By 
Epwarp §S. Corwin. Princeton University Press. 
$1.50 net. 

The Essentials of American Constitutional Law. By 
Francis NEwWTon TuorPe. Putnam. Qs. net. 

On both sides the disputants in the great controversy 
on “ Democratic Control of Foreign Policy ’’ too often 
unhappily suffer from ignorance of facts. Hence unsound- 
ness of premises, confusion of issues, and predestined con- 
clusions. Both sides could only be benefited by carefully 
reading this really excellent book of Mr. Corwin’s on the 
Control of Foreign Policy in the United States. And since, 
being Englishmen, they are all probably equally ignorant 
of any Constitution but their own, they would do well 
to read Mr. Corwin with some text-book like Mr. Thorpe’s 
open by their sides, a text-book which gives—so far as 
that is possible—a clear and concise description of the 
American Constitution and its principles. 

In a recent number of that interesting paper, The New 
Republic, the writer of an article remarks that ‘“ under our 
constitutional system, democratic control of foreign affairs 
can exist only by virtue of having exactly the right President.”’ 
The statement is confirmed by a study of Mr. Corwin’s 
book, and we may add a rider to the effect that, this being 
so, the Americans have never yet had exactly the right 
President. The truth is that there is just about the same 
amount of democratic control of foreign policy in America 
as there is in England or in Austria. This fact, and the 
evidence for it, lead one to the interesting conclusion 
that both democrats and autocrats suffer from a positive 





aversion to democratic control applied to themselves, 
The iron bonds of the American written Constitution have 
been no less impotent than the gossamer threads of the 
unwritten Constitution of Britain to curb this instinctive 
and effective kicking against the democratic pricks. The 
American Constitution is simple and clear enough, one 
might have imagined, in its apportioning of powers over 
Foreign Policy. It lodged the Executive Power in the 
President; it gave Congress, however, the power of 
declaring war; and it entrusted to the President the power 
to receive ambassadors, and, “by and with the advice 
of the Senate,” to make treaties and appoint “ ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls.” There can be little 
doubt that the framers of these provisions imagined that 
they had provided adequate democratic control, in the 
powers of Congress and the Senate, over the President's 
direction of Foreign Policy. But, like most of the machine- 
makers of Government, they forgot human nature. Take 
the provision that the President “shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties.” The words seem clear enough; they seem un- 
ambiguously not only to require that the Senate’s consent 
shall be necessary for the making of a treaty, but also 
that in the making of a treaty the President shall advise 
with the Senate. And so in the salad days of the American 
Constitution the provision was interpreted. It so happens 
that in this case we can put our finger upon the actual 
outburst of human nature which changed the interpretation. 
Washington early in his administration went personally 
to the Senate with the project of a treaty in order to discuss 
it with them, thus showing what meaning he attached 
to the word “ advice.” It was a complicated document, 
and one of the Senators proposed that it should be referred 
to a committee to report on it. But Washington, 
the great democrat, wanted to push the treaty through 
as it was. ‘‘ The President of the United States,’ wrote 
one who was present, “ started up in a violent fret. ‘ This 
defeats every purpose of my coming here,’ were the first 
words that he said.”” And when the proposal of the Senator 
was adopted, Washington withdrew “ with a discontented 
air. Had it been any other man than the man whom I 
wish to regard as the first character in the world, I would have 
said ‘ with sullen dignity.’’"” And we know from another 
source that as Washington left the Senate Chamber, “ he 
said he would be damned if he ever went there again.” 
He never did; and no other President has ever gone to 
the Senate to consult with it before negotiating a treaty. 
By a series of ingenious interpretations, and owing to George 
Washington’s impatience at the first symptom of demo- 
cratic control, the word “ advice ” has been whittled down 
until now it means no more than the word “ consent,” and 
no treaty is ever submitted to the Senate for its consideration 
until it has actually been negotiated by the President. _ 

This is only one example of the process which Mr. Corwin 
sums up in the following words : “* On the whole, therefore, 
the net result of a century and a quarter of contest for 
power and influence in determining the international destinies 
of the country remains decisively and conspicuously in 
favour of the President.” Mr. Corwin himself seems to 
assume that this destruction of “democratic control ' 
was necessitated by the situation of America. But his 
own words “ contest for power” point to a very different 
conclusion. It was not the situation of America but the 
contest for power between President and Senate and Congress 
—it began with Washington’s “ violent fret ”—which has 
made the control of Foreign Policy autocratic in America. 
In fact, democracy fails because democrats are not demo- 
cratic. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Contemporary Drama of Ireland. By FE. A. Boyp. 
Press. 5s. net. 

Mr. Boyd is proceeding very seriously to catalogue and pigeon-hole 
the Irish Literary Movement, department by department ; and at the 
end of this volume he leaves the Irish dramatists neatly ticketed and 
arranged. He can certainly be commended for immense thoroughness 
and industry. He has produced here a record which will make an 
invaluable starting-point for any student who wishes to undertake a 
first-hand study of the Irish theatre ; and we imagine that his book, 
and especially its bibliography, will some day attract the attention of a 
student in search of a subject for a thesis in some foreign University, 
and that this student will then proceed, so far as thoroughness and 
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CASSELL’S BRILLIANT FICTION 


A Great Book—Just Ready. 
Towards Morning (Third impression in the press.) By LA. R. WYLIE 


In this remarkable story Miss Wylie, writing with a special knowledge of Germany and the Germans, shows the making 
of the modern Hun; she takes a highly sensitive and lovable child and shows how his entire nature becomes distorted— 
brutalised and bestialised—beneath the relentless working of the Prussian machine. No more powerful picture of German 
life, no more crushing indictment of the German system, has ever been penned. 


New work by the author of “‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


The Man in Grey (secon impression now ready.) By BARONESS ORCZY 


The thrilling adventures of that historical personage who was employed by Fouché—then Minister of Police to the 
First Empire—to track down the notorious organised band of criminals which troubled that Court. 


The Pretty Lady (Fifth large impression in the press.) By ARNOLD BENNETT 


. . « important criticism of life. . . . There are passages of unsurpassable descriptive drama . . . the 
historic picture of London in the times of the Great War . . . that the history of the lady is only an instrument of 
Mr. Bennett's satire, and that he is abundantly justified of his choice of means.'’—A thencum. 


Love Eternal (Second large impression ready.) By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


‘“* We can commend to the public as a capital novel.’’"—J//ustvated London News. 


Far from the Limelight (Second impression ready.) By GERTRUDE PAGE 


“The author is again in Rhodesia, and in writing short stories—there are five of them—she is perhaps at her best. 
Her work gains by concision ; and the element of comedy is not wanting. ‘ His Job ’ is a capital tale.’"—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Mary Plantagenet By J. C. SNAITH 


“Mr. Snaith,”’ says the Spectator, “‘ is at his very best, handling a somewhat complicated plot with unfailing resource, 
singular felicity of style, and a rich and ironic humour that is free from all bitterness.”’ 


The Pendulum secon impression ready) By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


ae not to be confused with any other novel . . . a solid, sensitive, individual piece of work . . . an 
engrossing tale.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Hira Singh’s Tale The Lonely Stronghold 


By TALBOT MUNDY By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


(Second impression ready.) (Third impression ready.) 
. “ A romantic love story with delightful scenes "’ (Globe), 
Lily of the Alley “handled with no little skill’ (The Times). 
By CHRISTOPHER CULLEY . 
able and interesting story.’"—Scotsman. An English Rose 


The Old Card Just ready. By DAVID LYALL 
By ROLAND PERTWEE 
a capital tale of theatrical life, with a quaint Earthware 


old actor, ‘who is well worth knowing, playing the heavy 


lead in it.” —Sketch. Just ready. By LINDSAY RUSSELL 
All the above published at 6s. net. 











CASSELL’S GENERAL LITERATURE. 


War According to Clausewitz A Book of Remarkable Criminals 
With Comments by Major-General T. D. PILCHER, C.B. By H. B. IRVING 7s. 6d. net 
(Second impression now ready.) 7s. 6d. net ‘Mr. Irving has set out the well-chosen careers—they 
The Morning Post truly says “ this is an indispensable form the more attractive part of the book.”—The Times 
book.”’ Literary Supplement. 
Japan Moves North The Undiscovered Country 
The Inside Story of the Struggle for Siberia. A Sequence of Spirit-Messages describing Death and the After- 
By FREDERIC COLEMAN 5s. net World. Edited by HAROLD BAYLEY. Introduction by 
“ Of high interest and importance.”—Daily Telegraph. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 6s. net 








THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, 
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industry are concerned, to blow Mr. Boyd out of the water. Unfortu- 
nately, he has few critical qualifications beyond these. He is not 
vivacious or illuminating ; and his dislike of illustrative quotations 
in any quantity makes his book even duller and heavier than it need 
have been. But he is pre-eminently sound, just and careful. He 
rarely says too much, except perhaps in praise of Lord Dunsany’s 
plays and in condemnation of the latest productions of the Abbey 
Theatre and its offshoots. Inspiration is perhaps too much to demand ; 
and it may come eventually from someone incited to it by Mr. Boyd’s 
scrupulous recital of the facts of the movement and the more obvious 
characteristics of its members. 


A Novelist on Novels. By W. L. Grorce. Collins. 6s. net. 

Mr. George believes that there is nothing like leather, and in the Litany 
of a Novelist he complains that the English writer of fiction does not 
reap the rewards of the business-man, the politician or the cleric. 
He is certainly somewhat unreasonable in his lamentations. ‘* The 
arts,” he cries, ‘‘ do not ask for honours ; they are too arrogant, and 
know that born knights cannot be knighted. Only they claim that an 
attempt should be made to honour them, to grant them Mr. Glad- 
stone’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s privilege of refusing honours.” After 
this somewhat singular demand, he examines the various honours 
which might have, but have not, been given to novelists, culminating 
with the delightful sentence: ‘* No novelist is a Privy Councillor, 
though the position is honorific and demands no special knowledge.” 
This reminds us rather of a piece of propagandist literature, entitled 
The Monkey Question: An Appeal to Common Sense, in which Mr. 
Belloc states with equal justice ‘‘ the damning truth that all honorary 
positions in the Diplomatic Service, including even the purely formal 
stage in the Foreign Office, are closed to the Monkey ; the very Court 
sinecures, which admittedly require no talents, are denied to our 
Simian fellow-creatures, if not by law at least by custom and in prac- 
tice.” Mr. George might note this; and we offer for his pondering 
the observation that two causes which languish apart often begin to 
prosper if a union can be effected between them. The rest of his 
book contains essays on certain modern novelists, on Form and the 
Novel, on censorship and police prosecution of novels and so forth. 
Thesc, while not so amusing as that from which we have quoted, need 
not be taken any more seriously. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been a little more activity in markets 
during the week, particularly in_ industrials. 
The leading shares have been very active, Cunards 
now standing at 92s., as against 87s. 6d. a month ago, 
and Furness Withy have been as high as 75s. 6d., as against 
67s. 83d.amonthago. J. and P. Coats are rising on rumours 
of capitalisation of part of the reserve in the shape of bonus 
shares, but this Company has been so conservative in its 
finance hitherto that the rumours encounter a good deal 
of scepticism. It will be interesting to see if the great cotton 
combine can resist the all-prevailing tendency of capitalising 
reserves. Some attention is being paid to Mexican securities 
on the feeling that matters there are taking a turn for the 
better. 
Bo % x 
Much interest is taken in the news that a certain number 
of the Ordinary Shares of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
have been made available to the gencral investing public. 
Hitherto the Ordinary Shares have been closely held by 
the original vendors of the businesses constituting the giant 
tobacco combine, which was formed sixteen and a half 
years ago, and has shown continuous progress, its profits 
having risen from £1,105,000 for the year ended October 
81st, 1902, to £3,538,000 for 1917. The share capital at 
present consists of £4,959,249 “A” 5} per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares; £5,260,469 “B* 6 per cent. Non- 
Cumulative Preference Shares; £2,638,218 “C” 10 per 
eent. Non-Cumulative Preference Shares; and £8,359,872 
Ordinary Shares. Of these last, no fewer than 5,571,123 have 
ben issued as bonuses, the ordinary shareholders having re- 
ceived in May, 1916, one new share for every share held, and in 
March last one new share for every two shares held. The 
reserves, disclosed and undisclosed, of the Company are 
enormous, £1,000,000 being set aside annually for this 
purpose, whilst the investments in associated companies 
which are valued at £1,809,095 are understood to be worth 
nearly £10,000,000 at present market prices. Last year 
224 per cent. dividend was paid, free of income tax, which, 
on the increased capital, would be equal to 15 per cent. 
free of tax. The shares have been changing hands at 
just under £8, at which they yield 5 per cent. free of income 
tax, but an increase in the dividend is not unlikely. It 
remains to be seen whether many shares will come out at 





this price; probably not, in which case the demand for 
them is likely to be keen. 
* * * 


The Annual General Meeting of Fairbairn Lawson Combe 
Barbour, Ltd., the Leeds makers _ of machinery for the 
spinning of flax, hemp and jute, is a reminder that not 
every manufacturing company has benefited by the war, 
as for the last three years the ordinary shareholders 
have had to go without a dividend, and the dividend on the 
5 per cent. Preference Shares has been paid out of the 
reserve fund. According to the Chairman’s speech, the 
Company has not made any fat profits out of the work 
it has done for the Government, Government contracts 
in these later days being likened to “ gingerbread, with 
very little gilt on them.” Apparently, the chief difficulty 
the Company has experienced is the rise in the wages of its 
workers, and one of the Directors, in seconding the report 
and accounts, “let go” at Lord Leverhulme’s “insidious 
speeches.” His observations, in fact, are sufficiently 
interesting to be reproduced :— 

As far as I can see, there is only one thing we have to fear, and 
that is Labour troubles; and here I should like to enter a strong 
protest against such insidious speeches as that made by Lord 
Leverhulme, advocating a thirty-six hours working week. I have 
no means of knowing on what grounds Lord Leverhulme fixed 
the working week at thirty-six hours, nor what trade he had 
particularly in his ne wom | the trade in which he is himself 
mostly interested, and where female labour is predominant—but 
of this I am sure, that the general industries of this country, and 
especially the engineering industry, are not in a position to bear 
such a drastic reduction of working hours. It would mean total 
stoppage and ruination to a great many industries, and would give 
other countries the chance of a lifetime to oust the English from 
many markets, of which you may be sure they would take uick 
advantage. This very impolitic speech is already bearing fruit, 
as the Leeds engineers have now before them the question of 
demanding a five days working week of nine hours per day, or 
forty-five hours per week—and, incidentally, a 2s. rise in wages 
also—and they quote the speech of Lord Leverhulme in support of 
their demands. There may perhaps be one other trouble after 
the war, and that is the difficulty of getting our men back. This 
will, I think, find its level in time. 


* * 


‘When once they take things in hand, our Allies across 
the Atlantic are not slow to act. Government control 
of the railroads has now been followed by another con- 
solidation under Government control of an important 
branch of the transportation system, viz., the express com- 
panies, the nearest British equivalent to which is, I suppose, 
such businesses as Carter Paterson’s, Pickford’s and Sutton’s. 
There are four great express companies in the United States— 
the American, the Adams, the Southern, and the Wells-Fargo. 
The Director-General of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo, is taking 
over the four companies as from July Ist, on the basis of 
the actual value of the physical properties and assets, 
without making any provision for goodwill, or assets not 
represented by property values. The present capitalisation 
of the four companies is $57,000,000 and the new Company 
is formed with a capital of $30,000,000. The four existing 
express companies will receive on their respective proportions 
of the share capital of the new Company the first 5 per 
cent. of net earnings; the next 2 per cent. of profit will 
be divided equally between the Company and the Govern- 
ment ; of the next 8 per cent. 1 per cent. goes to the Company 
and 2 per cent. to the Government ; and on higher profits 
one-quarter will be retained by the Company, and — 
quarters by the Government. No profit is guarant 
to the Company, but it is confidently believed that large 
economies will result from consolidation and elimination 
of duplicate services, so that no difficulty should be found 
in earning at least 5 per cent. 

President aten, of the American Express Company, 
is to be in charge of the consolidated concern, and he has 
little doubts as to the saving that can be effected by abolish- 
ing “ the individual identity which has separated the Express 

‘ompanies for seventy-five years.” * ena ' 
“ote scheme is “teres ets A it shows the direction in ay * 
the great public services are being: consolidated in the 
United States, the Government bringing about the oo 
ation of competition, centralising the management in t r 
hands of the most expert of the existing authorities, - 
taking a liberal share on a sliding scale in the profits antici 
pated from the unification it has brought about. 
Emit Davies. 
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FROM WAR 


TO WORK 


By Samuel Turner 
Now Ready. 1/6 net 





== book develops the ument 
of “‘ECLIPSE OR EMPIRE?” 
(of which Mr. Turner was one of the 
outnere in the light of another two 
years’ industrial experience under 
war conditions. Written in as popu- 
lar and simple a style as possible, it 
is a direct and forcible contribution 
to the most pressing economic prob- 
lem of the day. 


THE RETURN 
OF THE SOLDIER 


By Rebecca West 
S/- net 
What the Critics say: 
DAILY NEWS (Mr. Lynp): 
‘*A brilliant success,” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : 
‘Both ingenious and beautiful.” 


COMMON CAUSE (MR. Geratp Goutp): 


“‘Has remarkable qualities, and the most 
remarkable of all is the sheer beauty of 
its imaginative perceptions,” 


Mr BERNARD SHAW writes to the Author: 


“‘It is one of the best stories in the 
language.”’ 





“THE FIRST GOOD.”’ 


‘Health,’ said the poet Herrick, ‘was 
the first good lent to men.’ But the 
strenuous conditions of modern life 
make it imperative that every care 
should be taken of this first and 
greatest loan—to employ it to the 
best advantage. The use of 
*BYNOGEN’ is eminently calcu- 
lated to effect this purpose. 

Containing a suitable proportion of a specially 
prepared extract—in a soluble form—obtained 
from selected whole wheat and malt, with milk- 
protein and organic phosphates, ‘BYNOGEN ’ 
is distinguished from other nerve-foods by its 


agreeable flavour. It is a food adjunct that 
induces healthy sleep. 


‘Bynogen 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London A.D. 1715. 
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NEW STATESMEN 
are CO-OPERATORS 


and have registered at Co-operative 
Stores for Food Supplies. Those 
who, by registering elsewhere, have 
lost the advantages of Co-operative 
Trading can rectify their mistake by 


effecting a transfer 
by Saturday, July 6th. 


Call at the nearest Co-operative 
Store for information on Food 
Registration Problems. Co-opera- 
tive Societies can guarantee the 
same quantities as other traders. 


With their 


Co-operative Wholesale Society 


Ltd., 





they are the largest 
PRODUCERS and 
DISTRIBUTORSof 
FOOD SUPPLIES 
in the British Isles. 


This fact should encourage New Statesmen 
to register at Co-operative Stores, which 
are able to give assurances of supplies in 
similar quantities to those of other traders 
together with ALL THE ADVANTAGES of 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. The weekly 
sales of the C-W-S. are Over £1,000,000, 
and it owns Flour Mills, Dairy Farms, Tea 
Estates, Margarine, Jam, and Biscuit Works, 
and other Food Factories—organised by the 
Consumer for the Consumer. 











SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET@ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES. 

The Council invites . applications for the appointment as 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 
duties will be to inspect and organise technical —— ~ 4 —- 
(includin, holstery, photography, hairdressing, laundrywork, ladies’ 
tailoring and eetaeaditags coming institutes, girls’ clubs, poly- 
technics, technical institutes and trade schools. 

The appointment will be made at a salary ranging from {400 to 
£500 a year according to qualifications, the salary rising by annual in- 
crements of {25 to {500 a year. E 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investi- 
gation of women’s industries. 

The person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the 
duties of her office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which are 
given in the form of = gre age ’ 

Applications should made on the official form, to be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.2), L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), 
to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
July 31st, 1918, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 


testimonials. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Headof the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
course of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
has also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For fall particulars apply to the Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BoarD oF EpucarTIon. 

In connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 

Teachers’ Training Certificate. 











Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

Partictlars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 


TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 


ons YEAR COURSES OF TRAINING are provided for those wishing to 
quality 
(1) As Heaps or Nursery Scuoots. 
(2) As Teacuers 1n ConTIN VATION SCHOOLS. 
Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher 
Local or Higher Froebel Examinations, are eligible. 
Particulars as to fees, grants and courses of work on application to the Principal, 
Miss F. Hawrrey. 





BAZTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON,§S.W. 11- 
PHYSICAL Traininc Cotiece (Ling’s System).—Three Years’ Course of pro- 
_ fessional training for teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, 
Swimming; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Fees £8 10s. 
per term. One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools, 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Frrs £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc., see Prospectus 
obtainable from the Secretary. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
“TP BAntING COLLEGE, 11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1. 


RECOGNISED BY THE Boarp oF EpucarTion. 

Course of Training (one year) for men and women preparing to teach in Day Con- 
tinuation Schools or other approved Schools. 

Reduced fees to those obtaining the Board of Education grant £16 15s. per annum, 
= a ae oust of £28 towards hostel fees.—Apply Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1, 





Fe ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore, M.A. ; : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


FAst LONDON COLZiEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. Universrry Courszs in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENncingrr- 
nae Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. post free from 


A LECTURE FOR TEACHERS on THE USE OF RHYTHMIC 
MOVEMENT IN THE CLASS TEACHING OF RECITATION will be given 
by MISS GERTRUDE INGHAM in the Lecture Theatre at Birkbeck College, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4, on SATURDAY, JULY 6th, commencing 
at 2.30 p.m., and ending at4 p.m. Examples will be given by a Class from MOIRA 
HOUSE GIRLS' SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE. Admission will be by tickets obtain. 
able in advance by sending 1s. and a stamped and addressed envelope to the DaLcroze 
po ae Po Evurnyrumics, Limrrep, 23 Store Street, W.C.1. Tickets will not be on 
sa door. 











SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lanes. Residential Training. with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


;==: WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has an Employment Bureau, licensed 

the Londen County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers, 

A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. “2 


SCHOOLS. 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of thecom- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


. [= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 pte A — a * 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MOD ! C on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 

Ceokery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 

service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. __ 

ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy amd beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre 

pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 

students. Principals: Miss THzopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. Extts. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


"2 MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 

















HARROW. 





r us on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. © 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed.  Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, , Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. - 
HORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 
taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order. Transls- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





C= £S exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 

invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Royal 

Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—Howarrus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. ‘Post free ad. 
—Mattavusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.1. 


——— 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Toe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 

communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vata. Other Spaces 10/- per inch. Company 
Reports Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses 
Sixteen Guineas. 








EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch 
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